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Evaluation 


VALUATION IS A MATTER IN WHICH VALUES SHOULD BE CENTRAL. 
Instead, it is almost always conceived as a process of comparing 
situations or persons with each other in order to grade or rank them, 
or to determine their relative standing in more or less competitive 
fashion. Thus the emphasis is on status and on the trappings of 
status. 

The struggle for status is often encouraged by evaluative proce- 
dures at the expense of positive personal values which education 
should respect because they give life and work some of their richest 
meanings and enduring satisfactions. Aggressive striving for recog- 
nition, honor or glory crowds out finer motives and pits people who 
should be learning to work cooperatively for common goals against 
each other as rivals contending for selfish ends or preferred places. 

Facing the facts of individual differences in endowment, drive, 
interests, maturity and background we should surely recognize the 
unfairness and inappropriateness of evaluative measures which em- 
phasize competitive achievement instead of concerning themselves 
with the encouragement and development of each person in terms 
of his own potentialities and his own growth pattern. Facing the 
facts and consequences of social and emotional maladjustment we 
should certainly not use evaluative procedures which are most dis- 
couraging and frustrating to those most in need of encouragement 
and self-confidence. 

It is not impractical to propose that educational evaluations help 
people to strive for abiding values in ways which are compatible 
with self-respect and social solidarity. The teacher can say, “That is 
better than your previous attempt,” or “That is a good way to help 
your group,” instead of saying, “That is one of the poorest papers 
in the class,” or “That is the best paper in the class.” Recognizing 
the fact that there can only be one best paper, it is wise to guide 
and evaluate in ways which give everyone a stimulus, even the ones 
who have no remote chance of being best in the class. The parent 
who compares siblings with each other contributes to the maladjust- 
ment of the one who suffers by such comparison, and becomes 
responsible for the incompatibility of children in the. family group. 


I T TAKES TIME AND THOUGHT TO FORMU- 
late evaluative comment, reports or guidance in terms of intrinsic 
motives, but to build responsiveness to values that are worth living 
by is an art worth cultivating. 

It is comparatively easy to rouse low motives and to use evaluative 
techniques which depend on fear. Copying, cheating, and various 
short-measure responses which tempt children to get by or get the 
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answer at any price reflect the fact that extrinsic motivation is usurp- 
ing the places of real values and purposes. 

Anxiety about grades and marks is a similar sign. Tense concern 
for individual preferment and for self-centered ends is unwholesome E 
and unsocial. It is seldom associated with fine cooperative endeavor 
or good human relations—values which democracy needs to foster 
and develop. 


Every CHILD NEEDS TO BE HELPED TO 
discover satisfying values for which he is willing to put forth effort. 





Every child needs to learn to sense his own driving interests and his A’ 
own worth, as a person and as a member of a group. Every child 

needs to learn to evaluate his own work in terms of purposes, goals, tud 

and standards which he understands and accepts, in order that he ject 

may develop as a creative person—one who can find satisfactions psy 

in experiencing and in realizing values that depend on individual prir 

and group effort rather than on status.—Laura ZIRBES, chairman, amc 

Board of Editors of CHmLpHOOD EpucaTIon and professor of edu- hav: 

cation, Ohio State University, Columbus. spat 

low 

What Are We Trying To Do? the 

EN WHO INVEST IN AN ENTERPRISE ARE INTERESTED IN THE de 

outcome. All of us invest in education, for we are all helping alt 

to finance the school. Many have a more vital interest, that of the A 

welfare of their own children. The school reports periodically to jin 

the parents of each child, evaluating the success of the child and of olied 

the school with him. atti 

But society is interested in another kind of report, a report on just 

the extent to which the school is succeeding in meeting the needs of pone 

all the children and of society itself... . This evidence (of the success any 

of the school) is incomplete, due partially to the short time in which ach: 

significant innovations have been made and the rather full absorption én 

of the time of those in the profession in the creative side of improv- ' ‘uae 

ing school practice. It is also incomplete due to the difficulty we pers 

have in measuring the total development of youth. As yet our dhe 

instruments are too crude to evaluate some of the more delicate and pare 

less observable gains in personal growth. It is due, in the third place, a 

to the slowness with which the members of the profession and the : A 

| public at large change their criterion for evaluating the success of aes 

| education from an older to a more defensible one, a criterion ‘based pete 

upon modern social conditions and the needs of modern youth. ph 

' 

| Berosz ONE CAN EVALUATE ANYTHING, i 

however, he must know what that thing is trying to do. is 
—quoted from An Evaluation of Modern Education. Edited by J. Paul Leonard 

and Alvin C. Eurich. (D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Pages 2-3). M 
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By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Evaluating Achievement 


Ways of evaluating achievement in terms of each pupil’s aptitudes, of 
objectives in developing the whole child, and by formal and informal 
methods are reviewed by J. Wayne Wrightstone, assistant director, Bureau 
of Reference, Research and Statistics, Board of Education, New York. 


CHIEVEMENT SHOULD BE EVALU- 
ated in terms of each pupil’s apti- 
tude or capacity in a given field or sub- 
ject of the curriculum. Research in 
psychology has established the basic 
principle of individual differences 
among pupils. Some individuals may 
have special aptitude in dealing with 
spatial relationships. Others may show 
low or moderate degrees of aptitude in 
the same fields. In evaluating achieve- 
ment, therefore, it is essential to con- 
sider achievement in terms of each 
individual’s general or special aptitudes. 
Achievement should be evaluated in 
terms of multiple objectives which in- 
clude the acquisition of concepts, skills, 
attitudes, interests, and personal ad- 
justment. This point of view repre- 
sents the psychology of learning that in 
any learning situation the individual 
achieves growth not only in basic skills 
and information but also in attitudes, 
interests, powers of thinking and in 
personal and social adjustment. Since 
these are present in learning situations, 
achievement should be judged in terms 
of the growth of the whole child. 
Achievement should be evaluated 
not only by standardized tests and 
techniques but also by informal, teach- 
er-made tests and techniques as well as 
by pupil self-evaluation. Standardized 
tests are valuable for periodic appraisal 
of the growth and progress of pupils. 
Most of the evaluation of achieve- 
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ment, however, will be made in a day- 
by-day evaluation by means of infor- 
mal tests, observations, interviews and 
ratings. In this process, the pupil can 
aid in evaluating his own growth by 
saving samples of his work, for ex- 
ample, in drawing and in writing. He 
can list on special record forms the 
names of books he has read or radio 
programs to which he has listened so 
that his interests and activities as re- 
flected in these media may be appraised. 
In conferences with the teacher and 
other members of his class the pupil 
can aid in estimating his own growth 
in such group activities as leadership, 
initiative and cooperation. 


Readiness and Aptitudes 


Readiness and aptitudes are similar. 
The major difference is one of degree 
rather than one of kind. Readiness 
tests have been applied generally to 
young children to evaluate their readi- 
ness for reading and for number work. 
Aptitude tests have been applied to 
readiness in older children for special 
opportunities in art, music, and occu- 
pational choices. 

Reading Readiness. In order to judge 
the pupil’s readiness for reading, var- 
ious tests and devices have been con- 
structed to help the teacher in evalu- 
ating whether the pupil has a reason- 
able chance for success when he is in- 


troduced to formal reading. These 
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tests combined with other observations 
and judgments about the pupil’s physi- 
cal, mental, emotional and social devel- 
opment provide a guide for evaluating 
achievement. Among the better known 
tests of reading readiness are those con- 
structed by Gates,’ Monroe,” Stevens,° 
Lee and Clark.* 

Number Readiness. In a manner 
similar to that described for reading 
readiness, readiness for numbers may 
be judged by means of formal or in- 
formal readiness tests. Two number 
readiness tests may be consulted by 
teachers and supervisors. Brueckner® 
has constructed a comprehensive num- 
ber readiness test. Wittich® has con- 
structed a less extensive number readi- 
ness test. 

Intelligence or Academic Aptitude. 
Growth of academic capacities is usual- 
ly estimated from achievement involv- 
ing the ability to manipulate written 
symbols such as words, numbers, pic- 
tures and the like. The index of gen- 
eral ability to manipulate abstract sym- 
bols has been called the I. Q. or intelli- 
gence quotient. Psychologists who 
make clinical studies of children use 
individual examinations like the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale. 

The classroom teacher depends upon 
group tests of mental ability. Among 
the better known group intelligence 
tests for young children are the Detroit 
First Grade Test,’ the Detroit Kinder- 
garten Test,’ and the Merrill-Palmer 
Scale.’ 

Non-verbal intelligence tests, based 
upon graphic methods of identification 
and interpretation, are illustrated by 
the Pintner-Cunningham tests. For 
older children in the elementary school 
Pintner’s’ verbal and non-verbal tests 





* See bibliography pages 258-59. 
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may be used. The Kuhlman-Ander- 
son® tests and the California Test of 
Mental Maturity’ provide language and 
non-language I.Q.’s. 

Out of studies of factor analysis of 
mental ability tests, Thurstone has con- 
structed two batteries of tests—Tests 
of Primary Mental Abilities for Ages 
5 and 6"° and Tests of Primary Mental 


Abilities for Ages 11 to 17.%° These 


batteries include subtests on such fac- 
tors as the number factor, the space 
factor, the perceptual factor, the word 
factor, and the reasoning factor. These 
tests deserve further tryout and experi- 
mentation to determine their analytical 
values for the factors that have been 
identified in mental ability or academic 
aptitude. 


Music and Art. Aptitude tests in 
music and art are valuable in discover- 


ing pupils with special talents. These 


include such tests as the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema Tests” and the Drake Musical 
Memory Test.” The first of these tests 
presents music situations by means of 
records for testing discrimination of 
pitch, tone, and other musical capaci- 
ties. The Drake test requires the use 
of a piano and the participation of a 
teacher who can play the piano. 

So far as estimating growth in art is 
concerned two major scales or tests are 
now employed. These are the Meier 
Art Judgment Test’ and the McAdory 
Art Test.’* Both of these involve judg- 
ments about certain technical skills in 
drawings and reproduction of paint- 
ings or water-colors. 

Reading. Because reading is import- 
ant as a tool in all subjects, many 
measures of the reading process have 
been constructed. To study eye move- 
ments, photographs are made of 
number of stops that the eye makes pet 
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line, the number of regressions, the 
duration of fixation and the rhythm of 
the eye movement as well as the return 
sweep to the next line. : 

A new method is available in the 
ophthalmograph,” an expensive photo- 
graphic device for recording eye move- 
ments. As the eyes move in reading, a 
bright bead of light reflected from the 
cornea is recorded on a moving film. 

Another instrument of practical use 
is the Betts telebinocular apparatus’® 
which is essentially a stereoscope that 
permits the measurement of visual 
acuity, astigmatism, eye muscle bal- 
ance, and fusion when used with a 
standard series of slides involving pic- 
tures, charts and a series of paragraphs. 

Numerous pencil-and-paper tests 
have been constructed to measure pri- 
mary reading ability of words, senten- 
ces, and paragraphs. These may be il- 
lustrated by the Gates Tests of Com- 
prehension of Words, Sentences, and 
Paragraphs.’’ Comprehension is meas- 
ured by the child’s drawing a line from 
a word, sentence or paragraph to the 
correct picture or illustrations. 

For pupils above the first grade in 
such test batteries as the Stanford,”° 
Metropolitan,** Modern School,” and 
Progressive,” tests will be found which 
measure rate of reading and of compre- 
hension. The latter is usually defined 
as the ability to give the main idea of a 
paragraph or to note details given in 
the paragraph. 

Gray’s standardized oral reading tests 
of paragraphs” measure abilities from 
first or second grade through the ele- 
mentary school. 

In addition to the standard or formal 
tests of reading, the teacher will wish 
to use informal tests and techniques 
which she devises to fit the classroom 
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situation. Achievement in reading can 
be evaluated informally by observation, 
interview, and questionnaires. These 
techniques, the teacher will use as the 
need arises to appraise and guide the 
growth of the pupil. 

Arithmetic. Tests of achievement in 
arithmetic and mathematics have been 
marked by several trends. The most 
notable development has been the con- 
struction of text exercises for objec- 
tives other than computational skills 
and problem solving. These newer 
trends are illustrated by the 
Scales of Attainment” which include 
measures of arithmetic vocabulary and 
quantitative relationships, and the New 
York State Progress Tests in Arithme- 
tic” which measure not only computa- 
tional skills but also mathematical ideas 
and concepts, choosing the correct pro- 
cess, and judging the sufficiency of data 
given to solve a problem. 

In measuring achievement in arith- 
metic much work remains to be done 
on the construction of test exercises to 
measure some of the objectives not now 
adequately measured. Teachers will use 
a variety of informal tests and tech- 
niques to evaluate pupil achievement 
in day-by-day instruction. In addition 
to tests, the teacher will employ such 
informal appraisal techniques as ob- 
servation of the pupil, interview, and 
analysis of oral and written work. 


Language. Measurement in the 
language arts offers a range of difficult 
problems. Some attempts have been 
made to measure more accurately var- 
ious aspects of language expression— 
writing, grammar, usage, and appreci- 
ation. Recent efforts in objective type 
exercises are illustrated by the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Test of Language Skills.” 
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While these developments indicate 
desirable signs of progress, major ad- 
vances in improvements of techniques 
for the measurement of achievement in 
the language arts remain to be found 
or invented by imaginative technicians 
who will devise new techniques to 
measure such qualities in language as 
originality, fluency of expression, and 
similar qualities. Teachers will continue 
to use extensively their informal evalu- 
ation of oral and written work. 


Work-Study Skills. Of recent origin 
are scales or tests for measuring work 
and study skills. Outstanding among 
these are the Iowa Every-Pupil Test for 
Basic Study Skills®* which measures the 
ability of the pupil to read maps, 
charts, graphs, and tables which he will 
meet in his experiences in the modern 
elementary school. This test also meas- 
ures abilities to use the dictionary and 
to locate reference books to which one 
would go for certain facts and materials. 

Closely related to work-study skills 
are library skills involving knowing the 
effective use of library privileges, the 
techniques of withdrawing and return- 
ing books, the numbering or filing sys- 
tem of books, and the like. The Pea- 
body Library Information Test” is an 
example. 


Health Habits and Physical-Motor 
Skills. In physical health, health know- 
ledge and attitude tests have been de- 
vised, for example, the Gates-Strang 
Health Knowledge Test.” In addition 
to these pencil-and-paper tests of 
health knowledges and attitudes, var- 
ious performance tests and scales have 
been devised. These include the Brace 
Motor Ability Tests for Older Chil- 
dren. Posture is evaluated by means of 
a shadowgraph or a rating scale. 
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Various athletic performance tests 
have been devised by which the pupil’s 


performance in a particular game or 


sport is rated and evaluated. Descrip- 
tions of these measures are available in 
textbooks on tests and measurements. 


Attitudes and Interests 

Interests have long been considered 
as one of the fundamental factors in 
motivation for the acquisition of func- 
tional information, skills, and appreci- 
ations. Elementary and_ secondary 
school teachers have used a variety of 
informal techniques to gather informa- 
tion about interests. One type of tech- 
nique involves diaries, logs or journals 
which pupils themselves keep in a 
cumulative fashion. This technique 
may be illustrated by a reading log in 
which the pupil makes a cumulative 
record of the books, newspapers, and 


magazines that he has read. This record 


may then be evaluated by the teacher 
or a jury of teachers for the quantity 
and quality of reading. 

The questionnaire or inventory 
method of gathering interests has been 
widely used in recent years. In this 
type of inventory the pupil is asked to 
check after each item whether he likes, 
is indifferent to, or dislikes the activity. 

Although there is no universal agree- 
ment on the kinds of specific or gen- 
eral attitudes that should be developed 
in the schools, there is common agree- 
ment that attitudes are important and 
that the school influences the develop- 
ment of attitudes. Attitudes may be 
defined either in terms of the overt 
behavior or conduct of an individual 
or by the opinions to which an individ- 
ual may subscribe. The overt acts of 
conduct must be evaluated by observa- 
tional methods such as rating scales, 
anecdotal records or similar techniques. 
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The opinions to which an individual 
subscribes may be measured more or 
less adequately by such measures as the 
Thurstone Opinion Scales on such top- 
ics as war, church, Negro, and Chi- 
nese.”> These scales employ a series of 
opinions or statements ranging from 
very favorable to very unfavorable, 
and the pupil is asked to check those 
statements which most closely corre- 
spond to his own beliefs. 

Another technique used in measur- 
ing attitudes is illustrated in the scale 
of civic beliefs which is a generalized 
measure of social attitudes toward na- 
tional groups, national policies, and in- 
ternational ideas and phenomena. The 
individual responds by agreeing, being 
undecided or disagreeing with each 
statement. Sample items are: “A patri- 
otic citizen will criticize the faults of 
his country” and “Labor unions have 
accomplished much good.” 

Research which has been carried on 
shows that there is a positive correla- 
tion between a pupil’s opinions and his 
behavior. There is not and cannot be 
complete agreement between behavior 
in specific situations and generalized 
attitudes or beliefs. 


Creative Expression 

Growth in expressive ability may be 
defined, first of all, as creative expres- 
sion in such arts as drawing, modeling, 
writing, and dancing as well as in the 
crafts or industrial arts. The creative 
aspect of growth in expressive abilities 
has yielded less to evaluation of a sys- 
tematic sort than almost any other ob- 
jective in the newer education. 

Recently, however, attempts have 
been made to evaluate growth in cre- 
ative expression by keeping a more or 
less systematic file of products such as 
drawings; paintings; watercolors; 
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compositions, either poetry or pices 
and certain objects in the crafts or in 
dustrial arts. These files of Seued 
ucts provide a sampling over a period 
of time so that changes in a pupil’s 
growth in expressive ability may be 
evaluated. This appraisal is canal 
made by establishing, defining, and il- 
lustrating degrees of achievement for 
such criteria as originality and facility 


of expression.” 


Personal-Social Adaptability 


In mental health, various devices are 
used. The tests of personality are still 
in an experimental stage. Personality 
tests should be used with great caution 
and only by those persons who have 
adequate training for interpreting the 
results. Unless one has had some train- 
ing in mental hygiene, it may be un- 
wise to use self-descriptive tests such 
as the California Test of Personality” 
and other personality tests. When these 
personality inventories are used, it is 
wise to supplement the -rating of a 
pupil by making systematic observa- 
tions and anecdotal records of his emo- 
tional and social behavior. 

Teachers have available two practi- 
cal methods for making judgments 
about mental health and _personali 
adjustment—anecdotal records and rat- 
ing scales of behavior. 

The anecdotal record is based upon 
the teacher’s systematic observation of 
an individual pupil and a systematic 
recording of actual behavior. Rating 
scales may be illustrated by the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rat- 
ing Scales*' or the Winnetka Scale for 
Rating School Behavior.” 

In addition to these techniques, the 
sociometric method may also be em- 
ployed. The sociometric method,” 
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briefly defined, involves asking the 
pupil to list or name the other pupils 


in a class or school that he likes best 


and those that he dislikes. From these 
data it is possible to make a chart or 
table showing which pupils are chosen 
by other pupils and which pupils are 
rejected by other pupils. The socio- 
metric chart gives a picture of the 
social structure or relationships exist- 
ing among the pupils in a class.** 


Summary 


Modern concepts in the evaluation 
of achievement require, first, formula- 
tion of a comprehensive range of cur- 
ricular objectives which will include 
not only acquisition of academic infor- 
mation and skills but also interests, at- 
titudes, appreciations, physical health 
and personal-social adaptability. These 
objectives should be defined in terms of 
pupil behavior which indicate growth 
toward the objective. 

Second, achievement should be eval- 
uated by both formal and informal 
tests and techniques. Both types of 
evaluation are essential to gather evi- 
dence of growth. Newer methods of 
evaluation will employ tests, rating 
scales, anecdotal records, interviews 
and observational techniques. At some 
points the pupil can aid in evaluating 
his own achievement. 

In order to interpret evaluation data 
most wisely, the fragments of evidence 
collected about the pupil should be cor- 
related and integrated into a portrait 
of the individual. The relationships 
among various aspects of pupil growth 
should be explicitly shown in the por- 
trait. Only when these steps are car- 
ried through is it possible to realize a 
modern evaluation program. 
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California: California Test Bureau. 


Number Readiness 

5. How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful. 
By Leo J. Brueckner. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1947. Pages 56-57. 

6. “Number Readiness Test.” By W. A. 
Wittich. School Executive, March 
1942, 61:11-13. 


Intelligence or Academic Aptitude 

7. Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test. 
By Anna M. Engel and Harry J. 
Baker. Detroit Kindergarten Intelli- 
gence Test. By Anna M. Engel and 
Harry J. Baker. The Merrill-Palmer 
Scale. By Rachel Stutsman. Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Test. By Rudolf 
Pintner and Bess V. Cunningham. 
Pintner General Ability Tests. By 
Rudolf Pintner. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Company. 

8. Kublman-Anderson Intelligence Tests. 
By F. Kuhlman and Rose O. Anderson. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational 
Test Bureau, 1940. 

9. California Test of Mental Maturity. By 
E. T. Sullivan, W. W. Clark and E. 
W. Tiegs. Los Angeles, California: 
California Test Bureau. 

10. Tests of Primary Mental Abilities for 
Ages Five and Six and Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities for Ages Eleven to 
Seventeen. By L. L. Thurstone. Chi- 
cago, Illinois: Science Research Asso- 
ciation, 1947. 


Music and Art 
11. Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests. By 
Jacob Kwalwasser and Peter Dykema. 
Chicago, Illinois: Carl Fisher, Ine. 
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12. Drake Test of Musical Talent. By R. M. 
Drake. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1934. 

13. Meier Art Judgment Test. By N. C. 
Meier. Iowa City, lowa: Bureau of 
Educational Research and _ Service, 
University of Iowa, 1945. 

14. McAdory Art Test. By M. McAdory. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1933. 


Reading 


15. Manufactured by the American Optical 
Company, New York City. 

16. Manufactured by the Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

17. Gates Tests of Comprehension of Words, 
Sentences, and Paragraphs. By Arthur 
I. Gates, New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. 

18. Stanford Achievement Tests. By T. L. 
Kelley, G. M. Ruch and Lewis M. 
Terman. Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests. By J. S. Orleans, Stephen F. 
Bayne and Frederick B. Graham. 
Yonkers, New York: World Book 
Company, 1947. 

19. Modern School Achievement Tests. By 
Paul R. Mort and others. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. 

20. Progressive Achievement Tests. By Ern- 
est W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark. Los 
Angeles, California: Southern Califor- 
nia Book Depository, 1933. 

21. Gray Standardized Oral Reading Para- 
graph Test. By William S. Gray. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1915. 


Arithmetic 


22. Analytical Scales of Attainment. By L. 
J. Brueckner and others. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, 
1931. 

23. New York State Progress Tests in Arith- 
metic. By Division of Examinations 
and Tests. Albany, New York: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 
1944, 
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Language 
24. Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Language 
Skills. By E. F. Lindquist and others. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1942. 
Work-Study Skills 
25. lowa Every-Pupil Test for Basic Study 
Skills. By H. F. Spitzer and others. 
Iowa City, Iowa: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service, University 
of Iowa, 1942. 
26. The Peabody Library Information Test. 


po 
Test Bureau, 1940. 


Health Habits and Physical-Motor Skills 
27. Health Knowledge Test. By Arthur 1. 
Gates and Ruth Strang. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1928. 
Attitudes and Interests 
28. Opinion Scales. By L. L. Thurstone. 
Chicago, Illinois: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930. 
Creative Expression 
29. Appraisal of New Elementary School 
Practices. By J. Wayne Wrightstone. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1938. Page 184 ff. 


Personal-Social Adaptability 

30. California Test of Personality. By L. P. 
Thorpe, W. W. Clark and E. W. Tiegs. 
Los Angeles, California: California 
Test Bureau, 1939. 

31. Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rat- 
ing Scales. By M. E. Haggerty, W. C. 
Olson and E. K. Wickman. Yonkers, 
New York: World Book Company, 
1930. 

32. Winnetka Scale for Rating School Be- 
havior. By Dorothy Van Alystine. 
Winnetka, Illinois: Winnetka Educa- 
tional Press, 1937. 

33. Who Shall Survive? A New Approach 
to the Problem of Human Interrela- 
tion. By J. L. Moreno. New York: 
Beacon House, 1934. 

34. How to Construct a Sociogram. Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1947. 
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Why Motives Matter 


| THE FIRST PLACE MOTIVES MATTER BECAUSE THEY MOVE PEOPLE 

to act. The so-called drives or motives which energize human 
effort are complex and diverse. But we do know some things about 
them which we need to consider and apply in the guidance and edu- 
cation of children. 

We know, for example, that if what we are teaching is associated 
with a certain appeal, drive or motive to which the child responds, 
he is also learning to respond to that sort of motivation. His response 
is tied to the motive and becomes dependent on it. To illustrate: 
if teaching appeals to fear to get obedience, the child may obey be- 
cause he is afraid to disobey. On another occasion he may then be 
expected to disobey when he senses no threat or feels no fear of 
consequences. 

Persons who train animals proceed on this basis, actually count- 
ing on fear of consequences. People who “train” children sometimes 
use fear as though there were no such consequence. They don’t 
want the fear. They want obedience and merely use fear to get it. 
They do not realize that the limited response is due to their motiva- 
tion. This general idea has other implications: 


When we use high grades as motivation for spelling a list of 
words, inadequate motivation explains why co many children assume 
that spelling is merely a matter of a spelling lesson and not a matter 
of learning for general use. 


ai GGE 


If we teach reading so that it comes to mean “taking your turn 
when called on and making an expected oral response to a para- 
graph in a way which secures approval or avoids censure,” the inade- 
quate motive explains why nothing but mechanical skill and respon- 
siveness to teacher approval or censure are learned. Reading is vastly 
more than that! We dare not count on motives which have so little 
to do with real purposes for reading and real satisfactions which read- 
ing holds. Motives which are narrow and extrinsic are not good 
enough, even when they work. 


Dawes AND MOTIVES WHICH SERVE AS 
self-starters are preferable for at least three reasons: 


First, because it is not well for children to be manipulated and 
pushed around. The organism frequently resists such motivation 
and responds to pressure negatively. 


Second, the human nervous system is so constituted that well- 
coordinated responses are those initiated by its own purposes and 
drives. The higher nerve centers are sometimes short-circuited by 
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direction or instruction which enables children to go through motions 
mechanically or imitatively without comprehension or insight. 


Third, specific responses do not build up into flexible, depend- 

able, functional skills which go on developing through spontaneous, I 
self-initiated use. Motives not only matter because they influence 
the nature, quality, structure and permanence of learning but be- 
cause they influence the usefulness of learning and its consequences. 


But there is something even more important! Motives matter 
most because they are the stuff out of which personality is developed 
and structured. A child who has responded frequently to competi- 
tive, aggressive motives has those drives strengthened and develops 





into a competitive, aggressive personality. The child who learns to 
outgrow lower motives does so through appeals to higher motives and V 
satisfying responses to such higher motives. bi 
| M ° 
F OTIVES CERTAINLY MATTER FUNDA- go 
i mentally in their bearing on personal lives and on the outcomes of ex 
i" guidance in social action.—Laura ZIRBES. in; 
i, “J 
‘e* 
iE Clues to Personality a 
in ARDNER MuRPHY IN “PERSONALITY” DEVOTES TWO SECTIONS TO as 
E: motives—the elementary biology of motivation and the biology m: 
of motive patterns. Later he contrasts “conditionings” with “‘canal- 
oa izations,” and shows the bearing of both on motivation. shz 
, As the life process moves forward “personality is structured,” wa 
te he says. “Two of the major clues to personality seem therefore to ; 
ik: be the study of the specific ways in which canalized patterns are ] 
tf implanted in children by any society, and the study of the individual par 
differences in content and form which such canalizations may assume oa 
1 


in any society.” 
He contrasts motivation by extrinsic stimuli with motivation 


involving intrinsic drives, needs, wants. “Whatever object or form i 
of stimulation satisfies a need becomes more and more adequate as a : 
satisfier. ... The child becomes a corn-eating, carrot-eating, or rice- an 
eating child. . . . The individual explores for ever more adequate me 
| satisfiers and develops personality and individuality in the process of _ sug 
) satisfying his basic needs.” When there is a choice he exercises certain CO 
learned preferences. > gr 
/ Murphy goes on to show how values are structured out of,such cip 
specific preferences and to show how tastes and character or person- the 
ality are matters of learning by living under conditions that guide on 
the choice of responses to needs.—L. Z. pre 
Personality—A_ Biosocial Approach to Origins and Structure vat 


Harper and Brothers, 1947. Part Two: “Learning,” Section Eight. 
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By AMANDA HEBELER 


Fifteen Years A-Growing 
—A Plan for Evaluating Achievement 


How a plan of reporting progress and evaluating achievement has been 
developing through continuous experimenting for fifteen years is described 
by Amanda Hebeler, director of teacher training and principal of the 
College Elementary School, Central Washington College of Education, 


Ellensburg, Washington. 


E CONSIDER THE EVALUATION OF 
achievement the joint responsi- 
bility of children and teachers. Chil- 
dren who share with teachers in setting 
goals and making plans for day-by-day 
experiences should also share in check- 
ing progress. As groups they ask, 
“What have we accomplished?” “How 
well have we done it?” Individual chil- 
dren ask, ““What things do I do as well 
asI can?” “In what ways will I try to 
make improvement?” 

The evaluation of achievement is 
shared with parents in a number of 
ways: 

A written report in booklet form. 


Informal reports which children give to their 
parents spontaneously: “I can read the whole 
book about Spot.” “Miss K let me go in to 
Miss H’s office and read for her today.” 


Personal conferences to which parents are in- 
vited by the teacher. 


The written report includes child 
and teacher reports as well as state- 
ments of philosophy, objectives, and 
suggestions to parents inviting their 
cooperation in guiding the child’s 
growth. A joint letter from the prin- 
cipal and teacher states briefly some of 
the values to be emphasized and ways 
in which the school hopes to guide 
children in making growth through 
various types of school experiences. 
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Sections of the report used by the 
children in evaluating themselves differ 
for primary and intermediate grades. 
In the primary report the child evalu- 
ates his abilities to work with others 
and his health behavior by checking a 
list of items under the page titles “‘Liv- 
ing Together” and “Keeping Well and 
Strong.” This section also includes a 
note to the parents which explains the 
importance of self-evaluation, the 
meaning of the child’s symbols, and the 
need for home cooperation in the guid- 
ance of healthful living with special 
attention to nutrition, sleep, hygiene. 

In the intermediate form each child 
writes a personal letter to his parents 
describing school experiences which 
seem especially important at the time 
the letter is written, and his own evalu- 
ation of how well he is doing, and ways 
in which he wishes to make improve- 
ment. Objectives for social and per- 
sonal growth, planned and organized 
by the children themselves, are includ- 
ed in the booklet with the notes to 
parents. 

The teacher’s evaluation is written 
as a personal letter to parents on desig- 
nated pages. A carbon copy made for 
the school builds a continuous growth 
record as reported by teachers through- 
out the child’s enrollment. To meet 
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the desires of those parents who wish 
to know what the school is doing about 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, a list 
of attainments in each of the subject- 
matter areas is included in the reports. 

Parents are urged to respond to the 
report by sending a personal note to 
the teacher. An envelope in the back 
of the booklet offers a convenient way 
of sending this message. Sometimes 
the parents’ letters ask for clarification 
of some sections of the report and 
usually they include favorable com- 
ments on the child’s progress. 


How the Present Plan Developed 

The report to parents which is now 
being used has developed from a series 
of experiments extending through a 
period of fifteen years. Previous to 
1932 the report card of the College 
training school, then known as the 
Edison School, listed school subjects. 
The teacher’s report was made monthly 
by letter grades A, B, C, D, and E. 

During 1932 staff members outlined 
new forms and invited the parents to 
the school to discuss and analyze them. 
A mimeographed form was tried out 
for a two-year period. Parents’ and 
childrens’ reactions were noted and 
were given consideration when these 
forms were revised in 1934. 

One weakness in the first form was 
obvious. Teachers had checked chil- 
dren on a wide variety of attainments 
which included social habits and atti- 
tudes, individual traits and work hab- 
its, health and subject-matter areas. 
Instead of the five-point letter-grade 
scale, the teacher now used the letter 
“S” to indicate satisfactory accom- 
plishment, “‘U” to indicate unsatisfac- 
tory work, and “TI” to indicate that the 
child was making improvement. The 
child had counted his “A’s” or “‘D’s” 
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on the traditional form. Now he 


counted, also, and boasted to his com- 


panions, “I got five “S’s” and only two 
“U’s.” How many “U’s” did you get?” 
or hid his card in embarrassment if/ 
there were five “‘U’s” and only one “S,” 

The 1934 revision overcame many of 
the undesirable features of the first 
experimental form but was still con- 
sidered tentative and again issued in a_ 
mimeographed booklet. This form 
proved to be popular with children and 
parents. It included sections for each 


child to check himself on health and | 


work habits. ; 

An unusual feature which cou 
most desirable but not always practical 
for later printed forms was the person- 
alized cover page. Each child’s photo- 
graph and personal data identified the 
report: 

I am Mary Lou Fitterer. 

I am six years old. 

I am in the first grade. 

I go to the Edison School. 

This is my report. 

In some ways the teachers found 
this form also inadequate. Their reports 
were limited to small rectangular spaces 
on two pages where brief statements 
could be made regarding the child's 
progress in subject areas. 

One of the favorable features which 
they wished continued in future forms 
was the large type which made for easy 
reading by young children. After the 
child had participated in checking his 
report he could take it home and read 
what the report said to his mother dl 
father. 

Mimeographed forms similar to these 
continued to be used until 1938. Be 
cause the trial forms had been continu 
ally revised until they now seemed t0 
meet teacher, parent, and child needs 
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The large type made the report 
easy for the 
to read to his parents 


it was thought advisable to have a 
printed booklet replace the mimeo- 
graphed form. 

In addition to the written report 
described at the beginning of this 
article, teachers are now using personal 
conferences with parents. These con- 
ferences are scheduled sometime during 
the first part of the year. Parents and 
teachers both feel that these personal 
interviews add much to their under- 
standing of each other and are helpful 
in future guidance of the children. 

As these methods of evaluating child 
growth have developed through a long 
period of years, teachers and parents 
who shared in the first planning are no 
longer connected with the school. To 
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familiarize the present parents and 
teachers with procedures and materials 
of evaluation with which they have had 
little previous experience and no share 
in their development is difficult. Large 
classes hamper teachers who need time 
to give careful thought to each indi- 
vidual child, to hold personal confer- 
ences with parents, and to prepare the 
descriptive reports. This kind of co- 
operative evaluation cannot be hur- 
riedly or carelessly managed. 

These conditions and these times call 
for continued experimentation in eval- 
uating achievement if children are to 
be guided so that they will build right 
attitudes and make continuous pro- 
gress in all phases of development. 
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By PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 


Planning for Child Growth 


Through Parent-Teacher Conferences 


“Growing into conferences” has been a slow process, says Prudence Cut- 
right, assistant superintendent of schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. She 
describes the process and gives three illustrations of in-service experiences 
which have contributed to an improved conference program and to the 
better understanding of teachers and parents. 


ONFERENCES WITH PARENTS HAVE 

largely replaced written reports to 
parents in all Minneapolis elementary 
schools. The use of conferences started 
in a few elementary schools in the early 
1940’s. As teachers and parents in 
these schools became convinced of the 
value of cooperative planning, confer- 
ences spread to other buildings. _ 

In 1946 the Elementary School 
Planning Committee, a group which 
has a teacher-elected representative 
from each of the more than seventy 
elementary schools and a limited num- 
ber of: elected representatives from the 
principals’ and consultants’ groups, rec- 
ommended that conferences replace all 
but the year-end reports in all early- 
elementary school grades, and that the 
privilege of using conferences be given 
to all interested teachers in the upper 
grades. 

At the same time, the committee 
suggested that in-service training helps 
be made available to interested upper- 
grade teachers as freely as they were 
offered to primary teachers. Thus con- 
ferences with individual parents be- 
came the practice in all schools at the 
early-elementary school level and be- 
came permissive for any interested 
teachers at the uvver-erade level. Ap- 
proximately one half of the upper- 
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grade teachers are using conferences 
and there is strong evidence that an 
increasing number of them will ask to 
use conferences next year. 


Experience With Informal Notes 
Aids Transition 

It is not clear how the idea of using 
conferences began at the early-elemen- 
tary school level. Probably it was due 
to a combination of factors—primary 
teachers make greater use of mothers’ 
meetings, and the primary unit is the 
first in the school sequence and is 
closest to the home. 

More influential probably was the 
fact that for some years early-elemen- 
tary teachers in Minneapolis had used 
informal notes to parents. These notes 
considered far more than the child's 
academic achievement. They consti- 
tuted excellent preparation for confer- 
ences and the experience simplified 
greatly the transition to conferences 


Values of Conferences 


From the beginning, teachers have 
recognized the values of conferences 
A 1946 workshop group listed thes 
values as: 

Better understanding of child’s background. 


Opportunity presented for the teacher to get 
parent’s reaction to the school and child. 
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Clearer understanding of what the teacher 
was attempting to do obtained by parent. 

Mutual respect for each other’s problems, 
which contributed to the child’s welfare.* 


Time, the Chief Problem 

The fact that teachers recognize the 
value of conferences does not mean that 
there have not been problems, many of 
them. The great majority of these prob- 
lems involve time. A recent survey 
shows that more than one half of the 
teachers held all of their conferences 
when the children were not at school.’ 
The remaining teachers were able to 
have some conferences during school 
time. 

The teachers who reduced the 
amount of out-of-school time used for 
conferences took advantage of occa- 
sions when some other person was in 
charge of their classes—principal, li- 
brarian, student teacher, room mother 
or older school pupil; or when some 
scheduled school occasion took pupils 
from the classroom—religious educa- 
tion, school. assemblies, out-of-door 
sports activities, symphony concerts or 
school excursions. 

The central administration has made 
no attempt to establish a uniform prac- 
tice on the hours to be used for con- 
ferences. The curriculum in individ- 
val schools varies. It seemed appropri- 
ate, therefore, to plan at the building 
level. Examples of good. plans for 
buildings have. been circulated as sug- 
gestions to other schools. 

The central administration has given 
every assistance, but not to the extent 
of dismissing pupils in. order that 
teachers may hold conferences. The 
teachers’ concern about the time in- 
volved in holding conferences is well 





' Curriculum Bulletin, E214, Minneapolis Public Schools. 
“Central Committee News Letter, Central Committee 
of Teachers’ Organizations, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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justified. Conferences are time con- 
suming, and the teacher should not be 
hurried. 

The survey just cited indicated that 
thirty minutes is the average amount 
of time consumed per conference. The 
teacher who has thirty-five to thirty- 
eight children in the classroom needs 
more time for conferences than she can 
find outside of school hours. It is hoped 
that greater relief may be given in the 
very near future in the form of re- 
duced class loads. The average number 
of pupils for each class has already been 
reduced somewhat, but further er: 
tions should be made. 


Parents’ Concerns About Conferences 


While time for conferences has been 
a major problem with teachers, there 
have been problems with parents also. 
Some parents expressed concern about 
the conferences for fear that they 
would not know their child’s status in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. This 
problem has been met easily. The re- 
sults of standardized tests are always 
available to parents. They give a more 
definite answer regarding the child’s 
placement than could a traditional- 
type report card. 

Sometimes it has been difficult to 
schedule a conference with parents be- 
cause both parents work. Many teach- 
ers held such conferences in the morn- 
ing, at noon, or at some time conven+ 
ient for the parent. When all efforts 
fail to arrange a convenient time; the 
teacher prepares a written report, and 
thus parents receive some information 
on the progress of their child. - 

Although difficulties concerning the 
use of conferences have been freely dis- 
cussed each year in teachers’ meetings 
and in workshop groups, each teacher 
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group has insisted that conferences are 
of such value that they should be con- 
tinued. That more and more teachers 
at the upper-grade level are asking to 
use conferences is encouraging. 


Meetings for Parents 


The parents have been carried along 
with the teachers in their thinking 
about the values of conferences. They 
have been asked to take part in discus- 
sion groups, particularly in mothers’ 
meetings and parent gatherings. 

In 1946 when conferences were offi- 
cially adopted, a carefully organized 
plan was made for presenting the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to every 
parent-teacher group in the city. The 
leadership in these programs was pro- 
vided by members of the superinten- 
dent’s staff, teachers, and principals 
who had used conferences experimen- 
ally. In recent months, parent-teacher 
groups in the various buildings have 
planned study groups to acquaint par- 
ents with their responsibilities in guid- 
ing children’s growth and develop- 
ment, and to help them understand 
their part in parent-teacher confer- 
ences. One such program will be de- 
scribed later. 


In-Service Experiences 


The change from written reports to 
conferences has been a slow process. 
From the time when a few forward- 
looking teachers and principals began 
using conferences to the present, there 
has been a conviction that the confer- 
ence plan would be successful and 
worth while only as the teacher was 
convinced of its value, desired to use it, 
had a broad understanding of child 
growth and ‘development, and posses- 
sed skill in conducting conferences 
with parents. It seemed clear that the 
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change could be brought about best by 
an educational process. 

Much thought went into plans for 
the educational experiences related to 


conferences offered teachers, princi- 


pals and, at times, parents. These rang- 
ed from small discussion groups where 
teachers, principals, and parents met to 
exchange ideas on conferences to more 
formal study groups which met weekly 
for some eight or ten weeks. 

The themes for the in-service train- 
ing experiences varied also. All were 
related to some aspect of conferences, 
but they may have been directed to 
child growth and development, to 
methods for evaluating pupil progress, 
to rethinking the goals of elementary 
education, to ways of meeting the emo- 
tional difficulties of children, to con- 
sidering promotional policies, or to the 
study of administrative policies related 
to conducting conferences. 

At times these in-service experiences 
have been initiated by teachers. Again 
they have been suggested by principals, 
parent-teacher groups, and by mem- 
bers of the superintendent’s staff. Staff 
members in individual schools fre- 
quently have devoted meetings to a 
consideration of problems related to 
conferences. Interested teachers from 
all parts of the city may come together 
for occasional meetings on conferences, 
Tt is impossible to describe the many in- 
service experiences which have contrib- 
uted to an improved conference pro- 
gram and to the better understanding 
of teachers and parents. Three have| 
been selected for illustrative purposes: 

Study Groups and Workshops. A teacher- 
initiated group on child growth and dev 
ment under the leadership of a competent 
psychiatrist has proved exceedingly helpful, 


particularly where the groups have been 
enough to allow free discussion. A number of 
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these small study groups involving thirty-five 
to forty teachers from five or six neighboring 
schools has been held. They have met from 
four to six o’clock weekly, for six to eight 
weeks. There has been no difficulty in stimu- 
lating an interest in this type of meeting, but 
it has been difficult to obtain the services of 
competent psychiatrists to lead such groups. 

Workshop groups have been valuable also. 
When teachers understand the nature of child 
growth and development and the purposes of 
modern education, they become increasingly 
enthusiastic about a plan of working and plan- 
ning with parents through conferences. Sug- 
gestions Regarding Procedures on Parent- 
Teacher Conferences, a bulletin prepared by a 
curriculum workshop group in the summer of 
1946, is an illustration of the excellent think- 
ing a group of teachers gave to this problem 
when they had the time and opportunity. 

Recordings. In 1946 an experiment in re- 
cording conferences with parents was tried as 
a means of answering teachers’ questions about 
what to do with parents who persisted in being 
on the defensive, with garrulous parents who 
never knew when a conference was over, with 
parents either unwilling or unable to assume 
any responsibility for their child, and how to 
approach parents when some unusually severe 
behavior problem was involved. 

A staff psychologist interviewed a number 
of teachers to discover the type of child be- 
havior and the kind of parent reaction the 
teacher found most difficult to handle. Case 
histories were prepared from information given 
by the teachers. Scripts were written from these 
case histories. Then a considerable group of 
parents and teachers was asked to dramatize 
the conferences for recording. 

The recordings or transcriptions of eight 
dramatized conferences are now available. Each 
transcription includes a brief discussion of the 
conference by a psychologist or psychiatrist. 

The recordings were used as a basis for a 
series of meetings to which all the elementary 
school teachers in the city were invited. In 
several instances the meetings were not an un- 
qualified success because of the poor condition 
of the play-back machines. Individual teachers 
reported, however, that they had received con- 
siderable help by re-playing these records in their 
own rooms later. Some meetings based on the 
recordings were sufficiently successful to war- 
rant continued interest in recordings as an in- 
service training device. These transcriptions 
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are kept on file in the radio department and 
available to all who may desire them. 


Work-study Programs. Most encouraging’ is 


a recent tendency for individual 
assume more and more leadership for working 


with parent ps and staff members to im- 
prove the siilesieundiins of children, the nature 
of conferences, and the administrative proce- 
dures for handling conferences. 

In one elementary school the faculty and 
parents have now entered the second stage of 


a cooperative work-study program designed to 
improve their understanding of children. The 
first phase was a round-table discussion of the 
growth characteristics of elementary school 
children. This discussion was led by an un- 
usually well-qualified psychiatrist and pediatri- 
cian with all of the teachers and at least one 
parent from each classroom present. 

The second phase came when the representa- 
tive parents met other parents in class groups 
to discuss the same topic. 

There will be a third phase in the program 
when the teachers and parent leaders return 
for a second conference with the psychiatrist, 
and a fourth stage when once again class groups 
are held and all parents have a chance to par- 


ticipate under the leadership of the parent- 
representative. 

This type of grass-root planning and 
working together is valuable indeed. 


Planning with Parents Will Continue 


Through the long years when Min- 
neapolis elementary schools have been 
“growing into conferences,” it has been 
particularly encouraging to note the 
teachers’ insistence that conferences 
with parents are worth while. In spite 
of large classes, lack of time, and the 
reluctance of some fellow teachers, the 
majority has continued to improve 
planning and working with parents. 

There is no doubt that study and 
work on improved ways of sharing and 
planning with parents in the task of 
guiding child growth and development 
will continue in the Minneapolis 
schools. 
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By FRED E. LUCAS, WILLIAM J. MILLER, and JOHN G. JENSE : 


A Way of Reporting Pupil Progres ; 


How report cards are made in Vanport City, Oregon, is described by Fred 


Lucas, general chairman of the report card committee and assistant super- 
intendent of schools; William J. Miller, the primary chairman, and John G. 
Jensen, intermediate chairman. The process they describe is democratically 
evolved, evaluated, and improved annually by teachers and administrators. 


ANPORT CITY ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
of Portland, Oregon, today has a 
population of 20,000 and is what re- 
mains of a war-boom city of 40,000. 
In 1943 more than two hundred fifty 
teachers were recruited from all parts 
of the United States to enter into a 
common adventure of building a school 
system which would meet the needs of 
“6,000 Kids From 46 States.” In that 
year, everything was new in Vanport— 
inhabitants, buildings, streets. 

Since the beginning, not more than 
one hundred sixty persons have parti- 
cipated in any of the school elections. 
The lack of interest of the parents in 
the schools was further shown by the 
absence of parent-teacher clubs, which 
were not organized in all of the schools 
until October, 1947. It is hoped that 
the parents’ interest in local school 
problems can be extended. 

The professional staff in Vanport 
City has been free to put into effect 
the best educational practices its lead- 
ership could devise. In reporting pupil 
progress to parents, there have been six 
leaders since 1943. Each has contrib- 
uted much. Continuity in the develop- 
ment of the method has been good. 
Many persons have taken part in the 
formulation of the basic principles and 
work has been delegated to committees 
of administrators and teachers. 
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How Report Cards Are Made 


Each year a report card committee! 
has been selected. It is composed of one: 


teacher from the primary and inter- 
mediate levels from each of our three: 
large elementary schools and of three’ 
junior high representatives. ‘ 
The first step in the annual revisia ; 
of the cards has been an evaluation of 
them by the teachers in each building. 
Constructive ideas are encouraged. 
These questions have been used each 
year for discussion and evaluation: 


Are the report cards now in use in keeping 
with the philosophy of the Vanport Schools? 

Are the items in use under subject areas 
significant? 


a 





Are our methods of recording evidence of 
pupil growth and progress not merely satisface 
tory but superior? 

Are our methods of evaluation sound? 

What can be done to improve our reports to 
parents on pupil progress? 

What are some ways we can supplement re- 
port card reports to parents? 

Do pupils, parents, and teachers understand, 
our report cards? 


Suggestions from the teachers provide 
the basis upon which committees have 


formulated the general principles upo 


which each report card has been built. 
Each new set of principles has always 
been carried back to all teachers for 
discussion and approval. 4 
The next step has been the orgs 4 
ization of sub-committees on the prix 
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mary, intermediate, and junior high 
school levels. It has been the respon- 
sibility of these groups to formulate 
and design a card in keeping with the 
general principles and yet suitable for 
their particular levels. Some of the 
items which have been discussed on 
each level include attitudes, habits, and 
appreciation to be rated; items in each 
subject area upon which pupils are to 
be graded, and changes in color and 
arrangement of the card. Problems on 
a particular level have often been 
referred to teachers on that level. 
After sub-committee work, the gen- 
eral committee usually meets one or 
more times for the purpose of having 
each sub-committee present and just- 
ify changes and recommendations. 
After these changes have been accepted 
by the group as a whole, the general 
committee chairman and the chairmen 
of the sub-committees meet with the 
printer and make the final drafts. 
Three major purposes in report card 
development have been recognized: to 
inform parents of the progress their 
child is making, to help pupils under- 
stand the ends to which the schools are 
working, and to aid teachers in under- 
standing more fully the nature of some 
of the aspects of the instructional 
program. In fact, if the report cards 
are properly made out, the teachers 
put into practice much of the basic 
philosophy which governs our schools. 
For the time being about one-half 


§ of the work of the committee has been 


completed—the translation of the phi- 
losophy of the schools into items on 
the report card. Each year the number 
of items changed has been fewer. Be- 
low is the statement of philosophy and 
aims and an explanation of the grading 
system printed on the present card: 
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STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND AIMS 


This school recognizes that progress can be 
expected only in terms of the ability of each 


child. In the broadest sense, this includes his 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and social levels 
of dev 


elopment. 
Realizing that pupils differ in respect to these 
traits, grades will be given to indicate how well 
your child is working up to his individual 
sbility and thisekd: ioe be tiled! 40‘ Sieall Sid 
ison with other children. 


of his age and grade. 
The schools of Vanport City try to do the 
following things for your child: 


To help ier at eee ree 
_ To help him develop desirable attitudes and behavior 


with others, to listen well, to speak clearly, to read with 
understanding, to write clearly, to spell correctly. 

To help the child understand the i 
of living things and of living things to their physical 
environment. 

To help the child learn the value of numbers and 
their use in everyday living. 

To help the child enjoy many activities so that he 
may have a rich and interesting life. 

To help the child develop habits and attitudes which 
further his personal health and the health of those 
about him. ; 

To help the child develop toward these objectives, 
learning experiences are planned in such areas as practice 
in living, language arts, science, mathematics, library, 
art, music, shop, crafts, physical education and 
making. 


EXPLANATION OF GRADING SYSTEM 


All items other than the grade level achieve- 
ment are graded after careful consideration of 
a child’s physicab, social, emotional, and mental 
development. 

A Student is doing ALL that should be ex- 
pected of him. 

B Student is doing NEARLY ALL that should 
be expected of him. 

C Student is doing LESS THAN should be ex- 
pected of him. 

D Student is doing MUCH LESS THAN should 
be expected of him. 

E Student is making NO NOTICEABLE 
PROGRESS. 


Grade Level Achievement ratings are deter- 
mined by standardized tests, teacher-made tests, 
and careful teacher observation, and indicate 
student accomplishment. 
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Y2 Year Or More Above Grade Level by (+) 
Average For Grade Level By ie 
Y2 Year Or More Below Grade Level By (—) 


When no marks appear one of the following 
conditions is indicated: sufficient information 
about pupil is lacking, a mark does not apply 
at this time, or pupil’s work is incomplete. 

The following sample is of one of the 
eight subject areas with sub-headings. 
A separate section of the card entitled 
“Habits, Attitudes and Appreciation” 
is included: 

The basis for promoting pupils as 
stated on the card is: 

After considering this pupil’s physical, social, 
emotional and mental development, and his 
academic achievement levels it is recommended 
that this pupil be placed in the — grade for the 
school year 1948-1949. 

Interpreting the Reporting System 

As indicated above, about one-half 
of the committee’s work has been com- 
pleted when a report card is sent to the 
printer. Numerous new problems arise 
each year. Three problems selected for 
emphasis this year are: 

How can we help parents and pupils interpret 
the philosophy and aims of the schools and the 
marking system? 

Are the items under each subject-heading on 
the report card suitable? 

Upon what types of information shall teachers 
rate pupils in grade level achievement or as 
individuals? 

Teachers and administrators were 
asked for suggestions for ways of solv- 
ing these problems. The committee 
considered the following suggestions to 
be the most effective and efficient: 

To help parents understand the 
schools and the marking system, and to 
explain our marks on the report cards 
three steps have been planned: 


1. School is to be dismissed at 2:00 p.m. for 


* For example, the marks of a fourth grade child would 
be 4+-, 4, or 4—, regardless of how advanced or how 
retarded the pupil may be in achievement. 
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parent conferences at least once each report 
period. The parents who are invited may 


sent all types of children—bright, dull, aggres- — 
sive, withdrawn, handicapped, and normal. Each — 
teacher is to be responsible for inviting from 


four to six parents to attend twenty- to thirty- 
minute conferences on a R.S.V.P. basis. Stu- 
dents are to serve as guides for parents. . Re- 
freshments may be served in each school. It is 
hoped that the classroom teacher will get to 
see at least one parent from each family during 


the school year.” 

2. Questionnaires are to be distributed with 
the report card at the end of the first report 
period for the purpose of bringing to the atten- 
tion of parents certain fundamental concepts 
of the report card.® 


REporT CarD QUESTIONNAIRE 

Your Child is Required to Return This Sheet to His 
Teacher 

Dear Parents: The Vanport City Schools wish to work 
in closest cooperation with you. The marks on this card 
are the results of many hours of study of your child. 
We are eager for you to understand this progress re- 
port fully. Please check your understanding of the card 
in either of the two following ways: (1) Answer the 
four questions below; or (2) Check one of the two 
statements. We will appreciate it if you will do both. 
Answers to the questions are given below the space pro- 
vided for your signature. 

1. On all items other than grade level achievement, 
pupils are given marks of A, B, C, D, or F. On these items 
one child’s marks are not to be compared with those of 
another. True... False____ 

2. It is possible on this card for a child who is slow 
in learning but who does his very best to get A’s and 
B’s and still be rated as below grade level. Yes___. No 

3. A bright child who does not use his abilities may 
receive C’s, D’s, and F’s and still be rated above grade 
level in achievement. Yes... No____. 

4. It is reasonable to expect a child who is frequently 
absent or tardy to have a lower grade level achi 
mark than he would otherwise have. Yes... No__— 
Statements 

1. I understand the marking system of the report card 
well enough to discuss it with my child. Yes___. No __ 

2. I have questions concerning this card and would like 
to have an opportunity to discuss them with my child’s 
teacher. Yes... No__ 

Parent’s Signature 
Answers: 1. True 2. Yes 3. Yes 4. Yes 








* In October the first of these planned conferences wat 


held. Four hundred seventy-five parents attended and one 
hundred thirty-four teachers, including visiting teachers 
and other specialists who do not have classrooms, pat- 
ticipated. 

* Ac the time of this writing, November 1947, report 
cards have been sent home for the first time. We are 
anxiously awaiting the return of the questionnaires. Re- 
sults will be compiled and brought to the attention of 
the report card committee and the teachers. Necessary 
follow-up will be planned in each school. 
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3. Report cards are to be discussed at least 
once at parent-teacher club meetings during 
the year. The plan is for a panel of teachers to 
present the card and to give parents an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. 

To help pupils understand the re- 
porting system, the aims and purposes 
of the schools, and the marking system, 
these steps have been planned: 


Each teacher is to explain thoroughly the card 
to her children in language they can under- 
stand. The children are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. 

Teachers may give examinations on the report 
card to test the children’s understanding of it. 
It is thought that discussions with pupils 
who do not pass the examination may be helpful. 

Each teacher is to encourage children to 
explore the reasons for their marks and to ask 
questions about them. 


To select more appropriate items un- 
der each of the subject headings on the 
card is to be one phase of the curricu- 
lum program. The general feeling of 
the report card committee has been 
that in addition to general habits, at- 
titudes, and appreciations which it is 
important to develop in all classes there 
are specific aims which are furthered 
best through special emphasis in par- 
ticular study areas, i.e., each subject 
makes definite contributions to the 
general aims. These specifics are to be 
expressed in short positive statements 
and listed under each subject heading 
so that the child may be marked on 
them. Any changes to be made in the 
present items are to be determined by 
teachers in grade-level and subject- 
area meetings. 

The following questions were dis- 
cussed in city-wide meetings on the 
primary, intermediate, and junior high 
levels to aid teachers in understanding 
the factors which should be considered 
while grading pupils in grade level 
achievement and in individual ability: 
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How important are standardized achievement 
test results in determining these marks? 
What is the significance of pupils’ daily 


written work and oral recitation in marking? 

What are some of the types of tests teachers 
make or use to advantage in determining grade 
level achievement marks? 

What is average achievement for a particular 
grade level? 

The topics listed below concern rat- 
ing pupils in terms of their individual 
abilities and were chosen for discussion 
in general sessions by all teachers: 


What does it mean to rate an individual 


How does a child’s emotional, physical, 
mental, and social development effect his ability 
to learn? 

What is the significance of the mental age 
in marking? 

What kinds of ee ae Do 
the records now kept in each pupil’s folder 
give adequate information upon which to evalu- 
ate individual pupil growth and ability?* 

Adequate answers to these questions 
cannot be given to or by all teachers 
this year or next. However, we are sure 
we have made and will ‘continue to 
make growth and progress toward put- 
ting our philosophy of education into 
practice both in the classroom and 
insofar as it relates to reporting pupil 
progress to parents. 

ough discussion and committee 
work the teachers have grasped the op- 
portunity to create our reporting sys- 
tem and to do something more com- 
plete than the usual reporting program. 
All of us are proud of it and, as a group, 
have been enthusiastic to give the nec- 
essary time and energy to make it func- 
tion satisfactorily. 


- against himself? 





‘Pupils’ folders contain orientation room summaries, 
report cards pupils bring with them, duplicates of Van- 
port report cards, transfers, health cards, achievement 
test results, intelligence test results, samples of student 
work, comments on special contributions of the child 
to the group, special honors received, brief description 
of growth and behavior, tardy and absence excuses, and 
copies of letters to and from parents. 
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By ELSIE H. WIGLEY 


As a Result of Dissatisfaction... 


Beginning with a study of report cards as its special assignment, a com- 
mittee discovered that there were other things it needed to know and 
that the help of many people was necessary before a satisfactory plan 
of reporting children’s growth could be developed. Elsie Wigley, super- 
visor of kindergarten, Madison College Training School (Main Street 
School) Harrisonburg, Virginia, describes how their plan came into being. 


[Jss4tsFaction WITH THE REPORT 
cards used in our school was not a 
new thing. The old 92-87-73 system 
had given way to an A-B-C system 
that in turn gave way to a lengthy 
comment-type report, involving “hab- 
its”, “attitudes”, “skills and abilities.” 
About a year and a half ago, both 
teachers and parents felt a need for 
still more improvement. From the par- 
ents’ standpoint the reports were in- 
adequate because they did not give 
them sufficient information about their 
children. The teachers felt that making 
out the cards was too time-consuming 
and that a simpler form was needed. 
As a result of the dissatisfaction, the 
principal appointed a committee of five 
teachers to make a study and to offer 
recommendations. These teachers rep- 
resented the different age levels of 
students in the school. The school prin- 
cipal served as an ex-officio member. 
Later the principal asked the president 
of the PTA to appoint three parents to 
work with the committee. This addi- 
tion would make any group action 
more democratic, more representative, 
and more acceptable to all concerned. 
The teachers brought the parents up- 
to-date on what had been done and 
together thev tackled the problem. The 
committee began with a study of 
record keeping. After investigation of 
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the purposes and criteria of record 
keeping the committee realized that it 
needed some yardstick by which to 
measure child growth and develop- 
ment. From this study they were better 
able to recognize characteristics of 
learning and behavior at various age 
levels. 

With the completion of this group 
effort, the chairman assigned to each 
member a topic for individual research: 
(1) the need for reports as measuring 
devices; (2) trends in reporting; (3) 
principles for guidance in report mak- 
ing; (4) characteristics of a good re- 
port card; (5) content of reports; (6) 
philosophy of reporting; (7) what par- 
ents desire to know about their children. 

With the data from this research, 
the committee knew that a device 
which would consider the whole child 
was needed. Such a report should not 
be limited to scholastic achievements 
only, but should also emphasize the 
importance of personality traits and 
characteristics. health, social habits and 
attitudes, and interests. It should avoid 
judgment of the child in competition 


with others and should be based on a 





Note: Members of the committee were: Everett Wamp- 
ler, principal (ex-officio member): Elsie H. Wiglev. chair- 
man, Mrs. O. V. Barley, Gladys Beck, Lydia Meeks, Jane 
Sites, (teacher members); and Mrs. Percy H. Warren, 
Mrs. Bruce F. Forward, Mr. A. K. Eagle, (parent 
members). 
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consideration of whether or not he is 
working to capacity and doing the best 
work of which he is capable. 

As its next step, the committee ex- 
amined cards used in other communi- 
ties. The question arose concerning gen- 
eral aims and values of education. The 
committee members felt that they 
needed to evaluate the curriculum, to 
see if it were meeting the needs, to gain 
a common philosophy and understand- 
ing, and to obtain the help of all the 
teachers in doing this. 

To aid the committee, the principal 
sent a questionnaire to the teachers: 

(1) What are you trying to do for the boys 
and girls in your room? 

(2) To what extent do you feel that you 
are succeeding in carrying out your attempts? 

(3) What changes would you advocate in 
curriculum or school policies that might better 
help you to achieve these goals? 

(4) In light of the above, what are your 
suggestions as to how you can best report to 
parents the progress of their children? 


After these answers were compiled 
according to minority and majority 
decisions, they were discussed in a fac- 
ulty meeting and differences aired. An 
agreement was reached and a typical 
list of aims and objectives was formu- 
lated and adopted. 

Children, too, had a part in setting 
up these goals. They were asked: ““What 
do you expect Main Street School to 
do for you in your classroom, on the 
playground, and in the cafeteria? These 
questions brought varied answers: 


In the classroom. Learn to read and write. 
Learn to make pretty pictures. Study about 
moths, birds, and many other interesting things. 
Help me to learn as much as I can while I am 
in school so I can be a good citizen in my town. 

On the playground. Learn tricks and stunts. 
Have a ball diamond for the first grade. Mow 
the grass on the playground; plant more grass. 
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Learn to be a good sport. Help me to play 
safely and carefully. 
In the cafeteria. Always have ice cream and 


popsicles, especially cherry. Paint the walls 
bright colors. Fix the leaking pipe. Help me 


have good manners and respect others rights. 

To bring both teachers and parents 
up-to-date and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to make any recommendations 
or suggestions, the committee reported 
its findings both at a specially called 
faculty meeting and at the regular 
meeting of the PTA. 

The last function of the committee 
was to select a system of reporting, 
based on its lengthy study, which would 
include the objectives of the school and 
would be satisfactory to the majority 
of parents and teachers. This task was 
rather difficult because there was wide 
variation of opinion even among the 
members of the committee. Some mem- 
bers wanted conferences only since they 
considered them to be a superior 
method of reporting. Others wished to 
return to grades or marks, 

As a compromise, the committee and 
the administration decided on a varied 
type of reporting. A home visit would 
be made as early in the school year as 
possible, a “check list” would go out 
to the parents sometime in November, 
the teachers would have a conference 
at school with each parent during the 
months of January and February, and 
another check list would be the final 
report in June. 

Some teachers expressed skepticism 
about the response they would get to 
their invitations to individual parents 
to come to the school for conferences. 
“Some of those folks won’t come,” 
they said. 

Throughout the elementary school 
nearly one hundred per cent of the par- 
ents came. The school building re- 
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mained open some evenings for those 
parents who held full-time day jobs. 
In one room where only one parent 
failed to come, an urgent telephone 
call was received. The parent was ill, 
and would the teacher please come to 
see her instead? The response was in 
other ways more encouraging than 
even the most optimistic had hoped 
for. Predominating were such favor- 
able comments from the parents as: 


I learned to know the teachers better. In 
order to report by way of the conference you 
have to understand the children. Parents could 
take more interest in their children’s work at 
school and as a result would be more coopera- 
tive with the teachers and the school if confer- 
ences are continued. 

It is the best way to get acquainted with the 
teachers. My child knew that I was coming 
for a conference and as a consequence she will 
be more interested in her school work. I en- 
joyed the contact. 

I discovered things about my child that I 
would not get from a written report or in any 
other way. 

Conferences are a grand idea. They are help- 
ful because teachers and parents can discuss 
problems that arise. 

I would have been discouraged over: my 
child’s report if it had not been explained. 
Teachers must have the welfare of the children 
at heart to give so much of their time in this 
way. 

It is the only way that teachers and parents 
can work cooperatively and it helps in closer 
integration between home and school. 


The committee suggested further 
that if a teacher felt that any child was 
not progressing satisfactorily, she 





should take the initiative in contacting 
the parent by telephone, letter, home 
visit or school conference. Parents were 
also urged to feel free to contact the 
teacher about any problems that might 
arise. 

Main Street School used the system 
of reporting suggested by the commit- 
tee during the year 1946-1947. Favor- 
able and unfavorable comments came 
from teachers and parents about the 
check list. The committee considered 
these and recently made some changes, 
They combined or eliminated items, 
completely revised the code system, and 
added a space for comments. Other- 
wise the procedure remains the same 
this year as it was last year. 

The committee knows that it has not 
reached an ultimate solution. Yet, none 
of its efforts has been in vain. The mem- 
bers strongly believe that they are 
headed in the right direction. 

Also, they have learned much, not 
only about report cards but by prac- 
tice they have renewed their faith in 
cooperative action toward a mutual 
goal. They have learned what parents 
and administrators and teachers can do 
when they join in a common cause, 
think together, plan as one democratic 
unit, and work for one purpose. 

From such united efforts can come 
incentive and leadership for greater 
things. When multiplied many times, 
from such efforts can come world-wide 
cooperation and democracy. 


A.C.E. 1948 Annual Study Conference 
St. Louis, Missouri * April 19-23, 1948 
Democratic Education: The Hope of the World 


Program plans are nearing completion and will be announced 
in the March issue. See the January issue for program schedule, 
registration blank, and housing information. 
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By W. E. SUGDEN 


Continuous Study is Necessary 


Two illustrations of procedures followed in evaluating child growth and 
in reporting to parents are given by W. E. Sugden, curriculum coordinator, 


River Forest, Illinois. 


He points out the needs for continued study of 


these procedures and for more information concerning the experiences 
River Forest children have after leaving school, if guidance is to be 


effective. 


DETERMINING FACTOR IN DEVELOP- 

ing a method of reporting pupil 
progress should be the philosophy upon 
which the school program is built. In 
many instances this has not been the 
case. Too often educators have accept- 
ed a new point of view, have inaugu- 
rated new practices, and have continu- 
ed evaluating child growth in terms of 
a philosophy which no longer operates. 
The resulting confusion of such a prac- 
tice is undesirable for children, parents, 
and teachers. 

The changes that have been made in 
the method of reporting pupil progress 
in the River Forest Public Schools dur- 
ing the past twelve years reveal the 
efforts teachers have made to adjust the 
system of reporting to the best evidence 
about how children learn and how they 
develop. Teachers have sought to evalu- 
ate growth by the method and in areas 
that would produce the best results. 

Systems of reporting have been used 
in River Forest ranging from the for- 
mal report card using a letter mark to 
the conference procedure with no writ- 
ten report. The teachers have recog- 
nized that the formal report is unre- 
liable and possesses inherent evils and 
implications for the mental health of 
the child. On the other hand, they have 
discovered that a parent interview 
alone lacks a needed tangible quality. 
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It has become apparent that a written 
report is needed to supplement the 
parent-teacher conference —a report 
summarizing the conference in a con- 
cise manner, making available to the 
parent the same record that is filed in 
the child’s permanent record folder. 
The report of evaluation must pro- 
duce understanding and secure cooper- 
ation between the home and the school. 
Generally speaking, the report card has 
been conceived as a teacher rating of 
the child to be transmitted to the par- 
ents. New devices should be employed 
by the teacher to secure information 
for the report from the parent and 
from the child. The report on the pro- 
gress of the child, to be of greatest 
value, should contribute information 
to the child, to the parent, and to the 
teacher. It logically follows that the 
preparation of the analysis of progress 
should draw upon the knowledge of 
the-child, the parent, and the teacher. 
If the report is to indicate a course of 
action for helping the child progress as 
well as to show his present status, it is 
especially important that the child and 
the parent be cognizant of the plan. 
The responsibility for assembling and 
filing the data concerning the child 
rests with the teacher. An anecdotal 
record and an evaluation of daily work 
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is the basis for the teacher’s periodic 
judgment of the child. A conference 
with the parent at least once each se- 
mester is necessary if the parent’s 
analysis of the child is to be adequately 
considered. Frequent conversations 
with the child as he carries out the ac- 
tivities in the school will reveal his self- 
evaluation. A combination of these 
three sources of information will serve 
as a basis for the teacher to prepare a 
summary evaluation of the child. This 
summary filed in the permanent record 
will show the continuous progress of 
the child through the school. 

In addition to the summaries which 
are made once each semester, the per- 
manent records used in River Forest 
contain standardized test records; a 
cumulative profile chart for diagnostic 
tests, reports, and correspondence con- 
cerning the child. River Forest teachers 
have found it impractical to keep 
samples of the child’s work in the per- 
manent record folder. They prefer to 
assemble sample work in a special file, 
thus preventing the permanent record 
from becoming so voluminous over a 
period of years that it is rendered use- 
less because of its bulk. A health record 
is also kept of each child and is a pri- 
mary consideration in analyzing his 
progress. 

The curriculum recognizes the vary- 
ing significance of educational aims at 
different levels of child growth. At the 
kindergarten level the child must learn 
to feel secure away from.his mother, 
while achieving this task is not an aim 
for the adolescent. The child in the 
upper grades needs to develop a capa- 
city for independent study in a degree 
which can not, be expected of a child 
in the primary grades. Since the aims 
at different levels differ, the areas of 
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the reporting system will vary. The 


writer believes that to achieve continu- 


ity the general pattern for the report 
must be the same throughout the school 


system, with variations to satisfy the 
specific purposes of the kindergarten, 
the primary grades, the intermediate 
grades, and the junior high school. 


Evaluating Achievement 
in the Kindergarten 


The evaluation of children in the 


kindergarten in River Forest is based 


on a careful analysis of the child’s men- 
tal capacities, work habits, emotional 
stability, social adjustment, general 
health, and physical development. Fur- 
ther explanation of these areas as shown 
here is given to each family in order 
that it may be familiar with all things 
considered in making the evaluation. 


Mental Capacities: An evaluation of the 
child’s mental ability is based on the teacher’s 
judgment and the evidence revealed through 
the standardized tests. In case the teacher's 
judgment differs from the test results, the 
parent and school personnel will confer to de- 
termine the child’s needs. 

Work Habits: The teacher considers all those 
qualities which contribute to good workman- 
ship; neatness; undertaking the task directly 
and seeing it through to a satisfactory com- 
pletion; planning and systematizing work; in- 
dependence; reasonable speed;-accuracy; atten- 
tiveness; and wise use of materials. 

Emotional Stability: This quality in a child 
is evidenced in his response to changes. It is 
characterized by cheerfulness; poise; ability to 
accept disappointment; and security. 

Social Adjustment: Good social discon 
is manifested through friendliness; courtesy; 
ability to work and play alone and with the 
group; unselfishness; and respect for the prop- 
erty rights of others, and for equipment. ; 

General Health: General health is best re- 
vealed by: prompt, regular school attendance. 
Sight, hearing, dental health, muscular coordin- 
ation, and preventive measures (inoculations) 
are considered a part of medical supervision. 

Physical Development: Physical development 
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is subdivided into such areas as height; weight; 
posture; physical maturity; muscular control; 
and attention to personal hygiene. 


The conference period offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the parent and 
the kindergarten teacher to report on 
the observations made in the home and 
at school. The evaluation is summarized 
in graphic form and is supplemented 
with comments, parent’s suggestions, 
and the teacher’s recommendation. The 
summary form is signed by the parent 
and is the first report filed in the child’s 
permanent record folder. 


How One Process Was Developed 


A most important consideration for 
determining the method which will be 
used for reporting pupil progress is the 
process by which the new system is de- 
veloped. If the principle of cooperation 
between the school and the home is to 
be observed in evaluation, then such 
cooperation is equally essential in the 
procedure for developing the mechan- 
ics of evaluation. The experience of the 
eighth grade teachers of River Forest 
provides an example of the process used 
to develop one system of reporting. 


The need for a written report in grade eight, 
which is the only departmentalized grade in 
River Forest, was recognized three years ago, 
and initial plans were begun to determine the 
course to be followed for meeting the need. 
The teachers faced the problem together, agree- 
ing on the purpose of the written report and 
recognizing the difficulties that a change in- 
volved. They analyzed the methods used pre- 
viously in the local schools; they considered 
methods being used in comparable schools 
throughout the nation; they examined the evi- 
dence from research; and they studied authori- 
tative literature. After careful study and much 
discussion, the teachers developed a plan to 
suggest to parents. 

The proposal for reporting pupil progress was 
discussed individually with some of the parents. 
Then all the parents of the eighth grade stu- 
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‘dents were invited to a meeting to consider the 


proposed plan. The parents made many valu- 
able contributions regarding the system and ap 
proved a revised plan to be used on a trial basis. 
After the parents had become accustomed 
to the system during the trial period, they 
were again asked for suggestions regarding 
the method used. In response to a questionnaire, 
parents gave further ideas on changes for im- 
proving the system. The following year a new 
group of parents, whose children entered grade 
eight, received an interpretation of the system 
at a meeting, and they suggested methods that 

brought about further revisions. 
“are bated 6n 


The reports of pupil 
the information contai alge peserele od 
record of the child’s activity and on the i 

mation in the child’s record folder. 
In this way the current aspects of the child’s 
growth ate views 26-ie yeeros 02 oe 


total developmental pattern. | 


River Forest teachers feel that shes 
have more to accomplish in the field of 
reporting child growth. There is a need 
for studying the reporting devices in 
the primary and intermediate grades. 
This is the natural outcome of the in-. 
fluence of the recently developed tech- 
niques in the kindergarten and eighth 
grade. More attention needs to be fo- 
cused on the report as it relates to the 
guidance of the child during his years 
in school. More information is needed 
on the experiences that River Forest 
children have after leaving the school, 
if evaluation is to be made in areas_re- 
lating to the future needs of these boys 
and girls. A plan is now being projected 
to make a thorough study of what ex- 
periences children who have gone 
through the River Forest Schools dur- 
ing the past fifteen years have had in 
order to determine, among other things, 
how these experiences may be related 
to an improvement in evaluating that 
which should be measured and the 
method of reporting such evaluation. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD TEACHER? 


I want to be a teacher 
because I get along very well with people 


Accepting children on the basis 


of enjoying their vitality, 
their charm, their freshness 
their creativeness 
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By BARBARA BIBER and AGNES SNYDER 


How Do We Know 
A GOOD TEACHER? 


The answer to the question asked in the title is approached in two ways: 
an analysis of a possible concept of good teaching and a discussion of the 


problems involved in evaluating good teaching. 


Conclusion: there is no 


such person as the good teacher but it is possible to know when a teacher 


is good and what good teaching is. 


Barbara Biber and Agnes Snyder are 


staff members of the Bank Street Schools, New York City. 


HAT GOOD TEACHING IS AND HOW 

to recognize when a teacher is 
good are closely related problems, as 
baffling as they are persistent. Except 
for those who claim an intuitive power 
of knowing the instant they step into 
the classroom whether or not the teach- 
ing and the teacher are good, super- 
visors and administrators under the 
necessity of passing such judgments are 
faced with truly bewildering dilemmas. 


Here, for example, is a teacher who obviously 
violates most of the accepted principles of good 
teaching. But year after year his pupils return 
to visit him with affection and appreciation. 

Here is another teacher whose pupils score 
high in all achievement tests, who learn to 
read better and more quickly than other com- 
parable groups but who seem to develop very 
little in social attitudes and relationships. 

Here is a teacher, warm and understanding, 
whose room is a veritable bit of life with birds 
singing, white rats peering out of cages, ger- 
aniums blooming in window boxes, children 
happy and contented. But her pupils show a 
general sloppiness and lack of accuracy in the 
tool subjects that are definitely disturbing. 

Here is a teacher whose pupils become identi- 
fied with problems of the community and even 
of the world. They correspond with children 
in war-devastated countries; they serve on traffic 
patrols; they send letters to their congressmen. 
But when they are confronted as individuals 
with anything requiring a steady, concentrated 
effort they seem utterly incapable of settling 

n. 
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Here is a teacher who believes in discipline, 
who proclaims aloud that “order is heaven’s first 
law,” and gets it. Her teaching techniques are 
almost flawless but the children do not learn. 

On the upper levels, here is a teacher who 
proudly points to the fact that practically all 
of his pupils go on to high school and college, 
and make good records. In contrast, here is 
another teacher most of whose pupils 
early, settle down into happy family life, and 
occupy obscure positions in the social scene. 


And we ask—how are we to judge i in 
the last analysis which teaching is of 
most worth? 

Difficult as it is, every educator re- 
sponsible in any way for the education 
of teachers must to the best of his 
ability stake down what he, out of his 
experience, thinks a good teacher is. 
What is expressed in the following para- 
graphs is by no means a complete ac- 
count of our concept of good teaching 
but it may be sufficient to indicate an 
orientation toward a way of thinking 
about the problem. In any event it 
would be impossible to draw up a set of 
criteria without regard to the needs and 
goals of a particular situation. 


A Possible Concept of Good Teaching 
We are accustomed to the idea that 
a teacher should be someone who loves 


children. In fact, many a novitiate 
thinks she has done extraordinarily well 
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when in answer to the question, “Why 
do you want to become a teacher?” 
she answers with feeling, “I love chil- 
dren.” It’s a disarming answer, espe- 
cially to the interviewer who may have 
given the question a considerable 
amount of thought. It’s a good thing 
that she loves children, that she realizes 
that loving children is an asset in a 
teacher. But if she thinks that is the 
end rather than the beginning, she has 
a long way to go. 

Children do need to be loved and ac- 
cepted by their teachers. The young 
teacher who naturally warms to chil- 
dren has the fundamental ingredient of 
acceptance, but her growth as a fine 
teacher will depend upon her ability 
to reach deeper and deeper levels of ac- 
ceptance. What these are can only be 
briefly suggested: 

accepting children on the basis of enjoying 

their vitality, their charm, their freshness, 
their creativeness 

being able to handle the expressions of raw 

emotion occasionally involving negative 
feeling toward the teacher, especially in 
younger children 

appreciating differences among children with 

respect to the ratio between potential and 
overt accomplishment 

including the concept of children-within- 

families but not with the attitude of point- 
ing an acusing finger at the family for 


what the child may lack. 


In fact, it is probably true that a deeply 
accepting teacher is involved almost not 
at all in the process of blaming either 
the child or the family. Instead she is 
looking for ways into rather than ways 
out of her responsibility as a teacher. 
“What makes you think you would 
be a good teacher?” often brings the 
direct reply, “I get along very well with 
children.” One’ might hope for a reply 
that included the idea that the teacher 
gets along well with people, and chil- 
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dren are people. Teachers are happiest 


and most successful when they are 
natural communicators — personalities — 


who realize the best in themselves 


through their interaction with other 


human beings. Not all professions are 
equally dependent on this quality. To 
be in rapport with children is essen- 
tial but good rapport is not the same 
for all stages of growth, nor is there 
any one formula for what it should be 
at any one stage. Teachers can get into 
rapport through: 
offering warmth, protection, unspoken under- 
standing (most essential in the younger 
years) 
establishing an atmosphere of camaraderie 
that keeps feeling a little under the surface 
(important to children of the middle 
years) 
being themselves happy, positive people in 
whose presence it is natural to feel good 
about life 
having great resources of knowledge and ex- 
perience which they can transmit without 
exerting pressures 
their talents for helping children to discover 
the intricacies of the world around them 
being able to teach others how to learn for 
themselves, thereby establishing confidence 
in the child’s sense of his own prowess. 


It is interesting that few candidates 
for teacher education nowadays justify 
their choice of a profession by laying 
claim to enjoying the life of learning. 
Many of them probably think such an 
idea would sound old-fashioned to the 
modern “progressive” educator who is 
set to make something less intellectual, 
less didactic, less academic out of school 
experience. 

Actually, the modern educator is 
deeply concerned with learning. He 
has broadened the concept of learning 
so that he talks of growth as much as 
he talks of knowledge. But it is an 
error to assume that knowledge—func- 
tioning, meaningful information—and 
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the processes by which knowledge is at- 
tained and absorbed are not essential in 
his system of goals and values. The 
good teacher needs: 


an organized reservoir of knowledge of the 
world in which he lives—its physical 
nature, its work processes, its social forms 
and problems, its historical background 
as much awareness of the concrete, here- 
and-now environment as of the sources 
and origins which are remote in time and 
space 
understanding of the conceptual develop- 
ment of children in order to judge intel- 
ligently the kind of information which 
children can absorb at different stages of 
their growth 
to have his own information so deeply ab- 
sorbed and integrated that he can draw 
on it imaginatively and freely without be- 
ing too bound to lesson plans and courses 
of study 
knowledge of the psychological nature of the 
learning process so that he teaches with- 
in a framework of basic principles such as: 
children like to learn unless something interferes 
with their motivation 
children learn most successfully when they are 
identified with their teachers as people 
children learn best through a wealth of direct 
vital experience which can be supplemented 
in gradual doses with vicarious experience as 
they grow older 
facility in the tools of acquiring knowledge 
—the three R’s in the early years; the skills 
of research, reference and organization 
in later years, and in modern methods for 
helping children acquire these skills 
an approach to problem-solving that has the 
scientific attitude at the base, a willing- 
ness to search for evidence behind opinion, 
a high threshold for prejudice 
delight on his own adult level in clarifying 
confusion and an equal delight in the 
dawning of understanding on the part of 
children and in their growing ability to 
fathom ever more complex relationships. 


Briefly one might say, as Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell has so often said to 
her students and her colleagues, a good 
curriculum is based on sound knowl- 
edge of children on the one hand, and 
of the world on the other. The psy- 
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chologically-minded have, in recent 
years, laid emphasis on love of children 
in addition to understanding what they 
are like. No one disputes the importance 
of this latter-day emphasis but it is time 
to become concrete and emphatic about 
still another emphasis: the importance 
of developing teachers who not only 
know the world in which they live but 
also love it and all the manifestations 
of life on it. 

In a matter-of-fact age one hesitates 
to make statements that seem to border 
on the sentimental. The danger of such 
hesitation is that we will omit large 
areas of feeling, devotion, idealism and 
be left with a relatively barren and 
seriously ineffective system of values. 
In saying that the good teacher needs 
to love the world she lives in there is no 
thought of acceptance of the status quo. 
Quite the contrary. A genuinely posi- 
tive attitude toward life almost inevi- 
tably carries with it a critical attitude 
toward the many distorted forms of 
modern living and a deep protest against 
the far-reaching injustices and the pit- 
iable depths of human waste which are 
part of the fabric of our society. A 
genuinely positive attitude, a love of 
life, holds within itself an abiding 
though not foolish optimism concern- 
ing man’s progress. 

Children need teachers who have: 


sensitivity to all the ways in which life expe- 
riences can be re-expressed by children 

experience with expression through the arts 
on their own level 

developed values concerning the life-prob- 
lems which each growing generation re- 
discovers and struggles with for itself 

beliefs, ideals, and a quality of devotion to a 
way of life that is transmitted to children 
in the atmosphere which the teacher 
creates. 


The good teacher needs to bring a 
fine blend of strength and delicacy to 
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her job. She needs to be a person so 
secure within herself that she can func- 
tion with principles rather than with 
prescriptions, that she can exert author- 
ity without requiring submission, that 
she can work experimentally but not at 
random, that she can admit mistakes 
without feeling humiliated. In her role 
as a teacher she has to maintain an 
intricate system of delicate balances 
between: 


giving support, sympathy, comfort, protec- 
tion and nurturing reliance, independence, 
growing up 

clearing away confusion, being the agent of 
reality and remaining sensitive to the im- 
portance of phantasy in wholesome growth 

allowing a full measure of freedom from re- 
straint and prohibition and establishing 
clear limits and boundaries of acceptable 
behavior 

being efficient, orderly, careful and not be- 
coming rigid, exacting and _ executive 

being soft, understanding, yielding but not 
sentimental or sloppy. 


Problems in Evaluating Good Teaching 


Even though only suggestive, the 
characteristics of good teaching as dis- 
cussed above are never found in com- 
pleteness in any one good teacher. Only 
a paragon would embody them all and, 
fortunately, children thrive very well 
with something less than paragons for 
teachers. 

The deeper one probes into the prob- 
lem of evaluation of teachers the more 
insurmountable the obstacles become. 
Should emphasis be placed upon the 
teacher’s performance? If so, on what 
—methods, techniques, attitudes, rela- 
tions, evidence of scholarship? And 
how should these be weighted? 

Or, should emphasis be placed upon 
children’s performance? Again, if so, 
on what—knowledge, skills, human 
relations, attitudes toward self and 
others? If emphasis is placed on per- 
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formance, a certain immediacy is as- 
sumed: that evaluation can be made on 


what is happening in the classroom in 


the present. But, is it the present that 
matters after all? Isn’t it results that 
count? If so, how long must one wait 
before being able to appraise the worth 
of, say, a year’s work in the classroom? 

Growth is very slow; there are pla- 


teau periods in which the growth that 


is taking place is far from apparent, 
And yet who knows but that some of 
the most profound changes may be 
taking place in these quiescent periods? 
Again, if judgment is to be postponed 
as to the value of daily classroom 
teaching, where is the emphasis to be 
placed—upon honorable mention in the 
community, on happy family living, on 
success in college and profession? 

Of course none of this is an either-or 
proposition. Combinations of these 
criteria must be made. But how can 
they be determined? And by whom? 
Situations vary so greatly that it would 
be totally unreasonable to expect of 
one what might be expected of another. 
Needs, too, in situations vary, and good 
teaching that meets the needs of one 
situation might be totally inadequate 
in another. These considerations have 
led to certain conclusions: 


First, before any evaluation is attempted, the 
hypotheses on which the evaluation is being 
made must be clear or there will inevitably be 
widely divergent opinions as to the worth of 
the teaching. That is, there must be consider- 
ation of the kind of world that is desirable, 
of the kind of society that it is assumed will 
make for the fullest development of the indi- 
vidual, of what constitutes the good life, of 
whether reliance must be placed primarily upon 
force or upon the infinite potentialities of 
human nature. 

The second conclusion is a corollary to the 
first. Since values are not here regarded as 
absolutes, the values upon which the evaluation 
is to be made must be agreed upon by those to 
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be evaluated and by those doing the evaluating. 
These values must be constantly re-articulated 
because the point of view of even the same 
group broadens and deepens. Unless this com- 
mon base is established there can be only diver- 

t opinions as to the worth of the teaching 
and a feeling of frustration in all concerned. 
Procedure on the opposite base—the base of 
absolutes in traits of teachers and characteristics 
of the teaching function—is responsible for 
much of the failure of past efforts. 

Appraisal in terms of all-inclusive standards 
should seldom be attempted. Instead, it is con- 
cluded that appraisal should be made in terms 
of specifics. Once having established the point 
of view from which evaluation is to be made, 
the next step is to determine the specific goals 
toward which the teaching is to be directed and 
hence, evaluated. What these goals should be, 
how simple or elaborate, how few or how many 
will grow out of the situation and the values 
of the people in it. The important considera- 
tion is that the values be clear and real and 
that they be accepted as significant by all who 
must work toward their realization. 

Fourth, the setting of goals needs to be fol- 
lowed by decision as to how to determine when 
the goals are achieved. If, for example, the 
goal of greater participation in group discus- 
sion is set, it would mean that ways of recording 
the participation should be made. Or, if more 
freedom of expression in the use of art materials 
is the goal, dated samples of the children’s work 
would be kept. Or, if speed and accuracy in 
arithmetic are desired, tests for measuring speed 
and accuracy would be agreed upon. Or, if 
more cooperative behavior is the goal, the anec- 
dotal behavior record would become the in- 
strument of measure. Or if participation in 
community activities is aimed at, records of 
such participation are necessary. Such measures 
are in terms of child performance and child 
growth. They all presuppose continuity of evi- 
dence in terms of periodic testing, dated samples 
of work, dated anecdotal records. 

But what of the teacher? Is he or she to 
stand or fall as a teacher solely in terms of 
child growth and performance? Certainly it is 
the results in such terms that count most. But 
here again we cannot divorce the act from 
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the environment. Hence along with all evalua- 
tions there must be consideration of the situa- 
tion for, without question, some situations are 
more conducive and some less conducive to child 
growth. 

Again, the measures suggested are more or 
less immediate. They do not seem to take into 
consideration what eventually happens to the 
child when he becomes an adult. Must this 
future goal be abandoned except in expensive 
long-term research projects? 

Most certainly not. Any school can con- 
tribute to long-time evaluation of its efforts 
if it will merely repeat the process suggested 
here and keep year after year statements of 
the point of view from which the evaluation 
was attempted, of the goals set, of the measures 
used to accomplish them, and the records of 
accomplishment.! In fact, it is not until the 
school assumes such responsibility that it will 
ever have any valid way of knowing if its ac- 
complishments are consistent with its efforts, 
financial as well as intellectual and spiritual. 
Out of the cumulative records of years, too, 
will come some measure of fair evaluation of 
the teacher. Similarly will come the possibility 
of a broad evaluation of the effect of the school 
upon the community. 

Finally, the conclusion is reached that evalua- 
tion is just an inseparable part of the total 
educational process. It cannot stand alone. It 
cannot be performed apart from the situation. 
It must follow clarification of point of view 
and goal setting. It must have regard for the 
fundamental principles of democracy in that it 
is participated in by the “governed and the gov- 
erning.” The process must be regarded as 
continuous and an essential factor in healthy 
growth. 


There really is no such: person as the 
good teacher. Instead, there are many 
kinds of good teachers and many kinds 
of good teaching. They are good only 
in terms of the environment in which 
they exist. 





? Editor’s Note: By way of illustration see “Through 
A Cooperative In-service Program” by the faculty of the 
Ohio State University School. CuHmpHoop Epucation, 
October 1947, 24:73-81. 
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Books FOR TEACHERS... 





DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM FOR 
MODERN LIVING. By F. B. Stratemeyer, 
H. L. Forkner, M. G. McKim and Associates. 
New York: Bureau of Publications Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Pp. 558. $3.75. 
Recognizing that most attempts at curricu- 

lum reconstruction these days add patches to an 
already crazy-quilt pattern, the authors ap- 
proach the problem of developing a curriculum 
for modern living in terms of principles and 
purposes of the educational program in meeting 
the demands of our changing society. 

They have analyzed these demands as “Per- 
sistent Life Situations Learners Face.” They be- 
lieve that education in our democracy means 
the development of individual understanding 
and responsibility in dealing with the individual 
and group situations of everyday living. They 
believe this development can be attained by 
providing for maximum growth in individual 
capacities in situations involving physical 
health, intellectual power, moral choice, and 
aesthetic appreciation, and for maximum growth 
in social participation in situations involving 
group relationships. They believe the learner 
grows in ability to deal with environmental 
factors and forces in situations involving nat- 
ural phenomena, technological resources, and 
economic, political and social structures and 
forces. 

The various situations are analyzed and 
grouped with reference to early childhood, 
later childhood, youth and adulthood. 

The plan outlined is the problem or project 
approach but all units suggested contribute to 
the purpose of the whole and are not the chance 
units of some core curriculum which deal with 
disparate situations and problems. Teachers 
in various fields, even those working with tra- 
ditional subject matter, will find here a wealth 
of material which will give meaning and purpose 
to daily assignments. Nor are skills and tech- 
niques neglected. Provision is made for special 
as well as general education. 

While teachers working in any type of school 
will profit from. reading the book, it will be 
most valuable to those interested in planning 
an integrated curriculum that touches learners 
at all stages of growth and is designed to secure 
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continuous and cumulative development of abil- 
ities to meet life situations. 

The authors wisely note that the final test 
of the curriculum lies in the actions of children 
and youth as they take their places as responsible 
members in home, school, and community life. 
“Children and youth who can deal effectively 
with life problems in terms of the democratic 
values that are the best we know is the final 
goal.” 

A Curriculum for Modern Living is not an 
easy book to read. Like most volumes produced 
by more than one author it is uneven, complex, 
and sometimes repetitive. The first five sections 
dealing with life situations were for this reader 
the richest in suggestion. For other readers the 
last five chapters which deal with the imple- 
menting of the plan may be more valuable. 

However, taken as a whole, this volume and 
the ideas it presents may prove to be an im- 


portant step in the evolution of our schools 


to make them fitter agents for the enrichment 
of the lives. of our children and youth, and 
thus a real contribution to the good life for all 
men.—EpiITH M. PENNEY, associate superinten- 
dent, public schools, Bronxville, New York. 


MY COUNTRY SCHOOL DIARY. By Julia 
Weber. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Pp. 248. $2.75. 3 
This book records the intimate problems, re- 

wards, growing pains, satisfactions, and long- 
ings of a creative teacher working for four 
years in a little country school which she de- 
scribes as a ‘‘clean, white, boxlike structure shin- 
ing in the sun.” 

Seldom do we have the opportunity to share 
the homely day-by-day living of children and 
a teacher in such an interspective fashion. Each 
teacher reading this book may relive the 
triumphs and failures of her own daily contacts 
with children. Likewise, each teacher may take 
heart and receive both insight and comfort 
from the honest, human accounts Miss Weber 
records. One’s respect for the person whose 
careful planning, creative effort, keen evalu- 
ation and gift for understanding her children 
by knowing their total home and community 
background increases throughout the book. 
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The book has none of the usual heavy em- 
phasis on pedagogy. Its appeal lies in the human, 
earthy quality of everyday living with children. 
Do read it and see for yourself.—B. J. H. 


PARENTS’ QUESTIONS. By The Staff of the 
Child Study Association of America, Inc. 
Revised Edition. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Pp. 256. $3. 

The results of a decade of research and ex- 

jence are brought to bear upon such questious 
as: How shall I correct jealousy in my child? 

Why does my Johnny tell lies? How can I 

make Mary eat her vegetables? 

The authors give no pat answers. They point 
out constantly the great variation there is 
in children and their environments and warn 
that each parent’s question must be considered 
in the total living experience of that family, 
the child’s personality, and the attitudes of 
that child toward his parents. 

“What Is a Problem Child?” and “New Vistas 
for the Family” are two new and important 
chapter additions. Learning to search for the 
meaning behind behavior, finding it, and cor- 
recting whatever is at fault are urged by the 
authors in the chapter on the problem child. 
Facts concerning what has been happening to 
family living and ways and means of restoring 
some aspects of group living once carried on so 
effectively in most homes are pointed out in the 
second new chapter. 

References for supplementary reading are 
included.—B. J. H. 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Theodore Brameld. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. . Pp. 264. $2.50. 


This study tells how school systems in seven 
representative cities have approached problems 
of intercultural relations. Never before has 
there been such an overall examination of pol- 
icies and practices which help or hinder the 
development of democratic: human. relations 
among different racial, religious, nationality, 
and socio-economic groups. 

In a frank and realistic analysis Theodore 
Brameld relates community backgrounds to 
educational practices; tells where intercultural 
education stands today; stresses the progress that 
has been made, and gives practical, detailed sug- 
gestions for improving intercultural relations. 
That many of his suggestions are already being 
carried out by school system points to the 
practical value of his study. 
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The study was sponsored by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education in cooperation with 
other national educational organizations. While 
it concentrates on the work of school officials 
it is addressed to all citizens who are concerned 
with the use of democratic methods in building 
gaod human relations—Preart TRUDGEON, 
principal, Jefferson School, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SOCIAL INSIGHT THROUGH SHORT 
STORIES. By Josephine Strode. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Pp. 285. $3. 

Many types of social experiences are portrayed 
in these short stories. The personalities react 
to environments and circumstances in ways 
that provoke thought and stimulate discussion. 
Feeling for human problems deepens and a new 
appreciation of needs in today’s social world 
grows as one reads. 

The portrayal of so many “other-than-accep- 
table” personality patterns is not “entertaining” 
to a sincere student of social problems. Stories 
showing acceptable behavior in challenging 
situations could have been included to give an 
effective contrast.—THEO A. CORNELL, 
seventh. grade core teacher, Ann J. Kellogg 
School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


IMPROVING READING IN CONTENT 
FIELDS. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Conference on Reading. Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monograph, Volume 8, Number 62. 
Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
240. $2. 

The responsibility of all teachers to contribute 
directly to the teaching of reading and the 
importance of all-round better understanding 
of the learner—his characteristics, needs, and 
capacities—are stressed throughout. 

Specific problems of reading in the various 
content fields are clearly pointed out: methods 
of building and clarifying vocabulary, methods 
of increasing competency in understanding and 
interpreting what is read, and the kinds of 
guidance needed to assure successful reading. 

Part VII deals with the role purpose plays 
in the teaching of reading in any field. Part 
IX deals with the techniques of diagnosis and 
remediation of reading difficulties in the various 
content areas. For many teachers this section 
will be immediately helpful. 

A bibliography of significant recently pub- 
lished books for children will be a useful guide 
for teachers and parents, too.—B. J. H. 
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FOR A CHILD. GREAT POEMS OLD AND 
NEW. Collected by Wilma McFarland. 
Illustrated by Ninon. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press. Pp 96. $2.50. 

This is the kind of book that, if read aloud 
as poetry should be, will develop an interest 
in and love for poems old and new. Many of 
the favorites of children are here and enough of 
the unfamiliar to make this not just another 
book of poetry. The print is clear and the 
poems are arranged so that there is no confusion. 
There are many simple but colorful illustrations. 

This is a book a child should own and one 
that should be in every classroom in the elemen- 
tary school. 


THE QUAINT AND CURIOUS QUEST OF 
JOHNNY LONGFOOT, THE SHOE 
KING’S SON. By Catherine Besterman. 
Illustrated by Warren Chappell. New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 147. $2. 

This story will be enjoyed by youngsters who 
like folk and fairy tales. It tells of the strange 
travels of the Shoe King’s son and his thrifty 
Uncle Lucas who was a very rich but very 
stingy man. Johnny’s life was an exciting one, 
full of amazing adventures with all kinds of 
animals. The change that takes place in the 
old miser uncle causes great happiness for 
Johnny and his father. 


DARK IS DARK. By John G. McCullough. 
Pictures by Charles G. Shaw. New York: 
William R. Scott. Unpaged. $1.50. 

This is an odd book which in some ways 
makes one think of Gertrude Stein. The sil- 
houette illustrations add to the charm of the 
book. It will help to dispel a little child’s fear 
of the dark and stimulate his curiosity about it. 


HANNAH’S SOD HOUSE. By Helen Littler 
Howard. Illustrated by Barbara Smi*h. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers. Pp. 211. 
$3. 

This story of the Lander family is a contri- 
bution to the regional stories of American life. 
Hannah was only ,six months old when her 
family left Indiana for northeastern Colorado 
where they made a sod house to live in. There 
is no doubt that children will enjoy this story 
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Editor, DOROTHY KAY CADWALLADER 


Books FOR CHILDREN ... 








as they have Mrs. Wilder’s books and Lois 
Lenski’s contributions to regional understanding, 
There is a place for books that portray the 
courage of our adventurous Americans. This is 
the stuff that has made America great and 
children of today need such stories to make 
them aware of their heritage. 


THE LITTLE HEROES OF HARTFORD, 
Written by Genevieve Cross. Illustrated by 
William C. Brigham. New York: Cross Pub- 
lications. Unpaged. $2.50. 
A little-known story of George Washington 

is woven into this tale of two children who save 

him, Knox, Lafayette, Wadsworth, Rocham- 
beau and de Terney from the British and the 

Indians in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1780. The 

introduction of Betsy, the little colonist and 

Ra-na, the little Indian boy—fictional char- 

acters—add zest to the really true character of 

Chief Skenando who gave such great service 

to the colonists all through the Revolution. 

The pictures of the old houses, shops and build- 

ings in Hartford are a contribution to an under- 

standing of its early history. This is an his- 
torical story for boys and girls eight to twelve. 


READ-TO-ME STORY BOOK. Compiled by 
the Child Study Association of America. 
Nlustrated by Lois Lenski. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. Pp. 146. $2. 

Thirty stories and eleven poems—some old, 
some new—to be read aloud to the two- to four- 
year-olds or even older children. 


PIRATE LAIR. By Leon W. Dean. Illustrated 
by Kurt Werth. New York: Rinehart and 
Company. Pp. 246. $2. 

I have finished reading Pirate Lair. 1 think 
it is a very good book. It is a very exciting 
story. I am always wondering what is going 
to happen next. I like best the part wher 
Darius escapes from the pirates. I think one of 
the funny characters in the book is Amos Kel 
log when he talks about lucky things happening. 

The story is explained so well that you cas 
see pictures in your mind of what is happening 
Most of the boys I know would like to read 
this kind of a story.—Reviewed by Everett 
Van Dorn, age twelve. 
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Editor, ELIZABETH MECHEM FULLER 


Research ABSTRACTS... 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 
DESIGNATED AS MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED, AS PROBLEMS, AND AS GEN- 
TUSES BY TEACHERS. By W. Drayton 
Lewis. “Journal of Genetic Psychology,” 
1947, 70:29-51. 

Viewpoints of a representative cross-section 
of elementary school teachers in this country 
are surveyed in order to determine how they 
select children as problems, as retarded, and as 
geniuses, and what sort of children the selected 
ones really are. Results are, on the whole, re- 
velatory of such erroneous teacher judgments 
that sincere teachers will tend to be dissuaded 
from applying these designations to their pupils 
until all reasonable doubts are dissipated. 

A committee known as Coordinated Studies 
in Education, Incorporated, secured data from 
teachers of 45,000 elementary children from 36 
states. Teachers were asked to select children 
in their classrooms which they considered as 
retarded, geniuses, or problems. No definitions 
were given of these three classifications, so that 
teachers were judging not only the children 
but also the nature of the classifications. 

The teacher-selected children were then 
studied by objective and semi-objective methods 
to confirm or refute teacher judgments. Each 
child was given the Kuhlmann-Anderson test, 
the Unit Scales of Attainment Battery Achieve- 
ment Test, and the BPC Personal Inventory. 
There were also ratings of home and family 
background, father’s occupation, economic 
status, parental attitudes, 70 personality traits, 
10 extracuricular activities, and 21 hobbies. 

Teachers selected 7.3% of all pupils as re- 
tarded (8.8% boys, 5.6% girls) ; 4.4% as prob- 
lems (6.5% boys, 2.1% girls); and only .74% 
as geniuses (.65 boys, .83 girls). On the basis 
of intelligence test data, the teachers erred in 
48% of the cases designated as re*arded, even 
to the extent of designating some children with 
intelligence quotients above 120 as retarded. 
The median I.Q. of children selected as retarded 
was slightly over 90. Likewise teachers erred 
in 43% of the cases designated as geniuses, even 
to the extent of classifying some children with 
intelligence quotients well below 90 as geniuses. 
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Consideration of the problem group stresses 
further the already established evidence that 
teachers tend to consider as serious those prob- 
lems of aggression which are disrupting to class 
routines such as lack of tidiness or resistance to 
teacher authority. Children who present such 
problems as shyness or withdrawal, considered 
much more serious by mental hygienists or clin- 
icians, are not ordinarily classified by their 
teachers as problems. 

The reviewer feels that these differences in 
definition of what constitutes problem behavior 
are not due so much to real differences of opin- 
ion as to differences in the nature of the jobs 
performed by teachers and clinicians. To the 
person who deals with children individually, 
shyness and withdrawal interfere with any 
therapeutic plan; to the person who deals with 
children in groups, interference with group 
organization and routine constitutes a real prob- 
lem. It is doubtful if many teachers would 
deny that shyness and withdrawal operate 
against a child’s individual adjustment, but 
when asked to identify classroom problems, 
teachers naturally think first of those children 
who prevent groups from running smoothly. 
More attention by clinicians directed toward 
those practical problems of group management 
is needed as well as added attention by teac 
directed toward the shy, withdrawn child. 

Trait analyses and a study of personal history 
data of children selected as retarded, problems 
or geniuses reveal interesting clues as to common 
sources of errors in making subjective judg- 
ments about children. The BPC Personal In- 
ventory, fathers’ occupations, socio-economic 
status, and birth order in family showed no in- 
fluence upon selection of the three groups. 
Teachers tended to select the “mentally re- 
tarded” group on the basis of the presence of 
negative personality traits such as lazy, slovenly, 
lack of interests, or on the basis of lack of 
positive personality traits such as dependable, 
original, self-reliant. 

Teachers selected as problems three times as 
many boys as girls, children representing a 
wide range of mental ability, and largely with- 
out educational achievement problems as deter- 
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mined by objective tests. The problem group 
also lacked desirable personality traits, except 
certain types of aggressions. On the whole, the 
teacher’s conception of a problem child is one 
who upsets classroom routine. 

The genius group was selected almost entirely 
on the basis of ability to adjust to classroom 
situations, the academic or intellectual nature 
of their interests, their attractive personalities, 
and their academic achievement. 

Since the Lewis investigation presents such a 
startling indictment of teacher attitude and 
understanding, it should be read in its entirety 
by every classroom teacher for possible remedial 
suggestions and re-orientation of viewpoint.— 
EvizaBETH MECHEM FULLER. 


A COMPARISON OF COMIC BOOK AND 
NON-COMIC BOOK READERS OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Florence 
Heisler. “Journal of Educational Research,” 
February 1947, 40:45 8-464. 

The investigators sought to determine 
whether children who read comic books to 
excess differed from those who read them little 
or not at all. Comic book and non-comic 
book readers were compared as to chronologicai 
age, mental age, educational achievement, socio- 
economic status, social adjustment, and personal 
adjustment. 

Six hundred Farmingdale, New York, ele- 
mentary and junior high school children com- 
prised subjects for the study. Tests chosen 
were those which offered comparable forms for 
primary, intermediate and junior high school 
grades, such as the California Short-Form Test 
of Mental Maturity, California Test of Per- 
sonality, and the Stanford Achievement Test. 

An inventory was made of all comic books 
found on the order lists of Farmingdale news- 
stands. Beckman’s classification was used to 
determine socio-economic levels of the popula- 
tion studied. 


Runaway Leaves 
By Frances Frost 


The little gay leaves 
That blow in the Fall 
Scamper to cranny 
And crevice and wall. 
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Statistical analysis of the means on the Stan. 





ford Achievement Test and the California Test 
of Mental Maturity reveals no significant dif. 
ference in school achievement of comic and 
non-comic readers. When non-comic reader 
achieved more they tended to have higher 
mental ages. No significant differences were 
discovered as to chronological age, mental age, 
parental socio-economic level, and number of 
books owned when comic and non-comic readers 
were compared. 


Differences in scores on the California Test 
of Personality were slight, but what superiority 
there was favored the non-comic reading group 
in all but eighth grade children, where the re- 
verse was true. 

The experimenter concludes that the reading 
of comic books had no apparent effect educa- 
tionally on the children. Both comic and non- 
comic reading groups include a wide range of 
educational ability. Intelligence is ruled out 
as a determining factor in choice of comic- 
books as reading matter. Interesting also was 
the fact that the size of the home library 
showed no significant influence on the comic- 
book habit. Small personality differences in the 
two groups seemed to be present but the in- 
vestigator was loathe to say whether the more 
poorly adjusted children are more likely to read 
the comics or whether the personality differences 
result from such reading. 

Further investigation of the comic-book habit 
where more variables are considered is indicated. 
Results of this study suggest that teachers be 
more cautious in their indictments of comic 
books or at least more cautious as to the reasons 
they give for such indictments. Some atten- 
tion might well be given to the identification 
of elements found in the modern comics which 
win over our elementary school children and 
capitalize upon them in materials with more 
desirable content.—ELizaABETH M. FULLER. 


They cover their ears, 
They curl up their toes, 
Giggle and go to sleep 
Under the snows. 


—From The Packet (October 1946) 
D. C. Heath and Company 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


News HERE AND THERE... 











New A.C.E. Branches 
Champaign County Association for Childhood Education, 


Ilinois 
Caldwell County Association for Childhood Education, 


Kentucky 
Calloway County Association for Childhood Education, 


Kentucky 
Christian County Association for Childhood Education, 


Kentucky 
Louisville Association for Childhood Education, Ken- 


tucky : 
Trigg County Association for Childhood Education, 


Kentucky 
Grand Rapids Later Elementary Teachers Club, Michigan 
Jackson Association for Childhood Education, Mississippi 
Child Education Foundation Association for Childhood 
Education, New York City 
New Rochelle Association for Childhood Education, New 


York 
Gastonia Association for Childhood Education, North 


Carolina 
Springfield Association for Childhood Education, Ohio 
Memphis State College Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Tennessee 


American Association of School Administrators 


In Atlantic City, New Jersey, on February 
21-26, 1948, the American Association of 
School Administrators will hold an annual meet- 
ing with the theme, ““The Expanding Role ot 
Education.” 

Several events will be of special interest for 
members of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation and for others concerned with the wel- 
fare and education of children. 

Tuesday, February 24: Afternoon discussion 
group on “The Administrators’ Role in Plan- 
ning for the Education of Young Children.” 
Chairman, N. Searle Light, State Department 
of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Wednesday, February 25: Informal discussion 
luncheon sponsored by the Association for 
Childhood Education and the National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education. Bess Goody- 
koontz of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion will speak on “New Developments in 
the Education of Children.” The luncheon 
and discussion will be held at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel. Tickets will be available at the 
auditorium. 

The A.C.E. will have a booth in the exhibit 
room of the auditorium. Members and non- 
members are invited to visit the booth and 
examine materials. 
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Child Study Association Conference 


“The Problem of Human Aggressions: How 
Do They Develop? Must They Lead to War?” 
will be the keynote of the annual one-day Con- 
ference of the Child Study Association of 
America on Monday March 1, 1948, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 

Representatives of parent education organ- 
izations, schools, teacher training schools, so- 
cial service agencies, welfare organizations, as 
well as non-professional members of the Child 
Study Association are invited to attend the 
sessions. 

For a detailed program write to the Child 
Study Association of America, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Social Commission Urges Work in Child Welfare 

When the United Nations Social Commission 
met in September it adopted a resolution recom- 
mending a preliminary program of work in the 
field of child welfare. It agreed to give priority 
to the organization of child and youth welfare 
services; to the preparation of documentation on 
the Geneva Declaration with a view to its 
acceptance as the United Nations Charter on 
the Rights of the Child; and to principles under- 
lying the treatment of family problems, includ- 
ing protection of the child against neglect and 
cruelty and the status and protection of desti- 
tute and stateless children. 


In School Listening Series 


In Kansas City the KMBC School-House 
series has been inaugurated for the fourth con- 
secutive year. 

Designed specifically for primary, intermedi- 
ate and high school grades, the series is broad- 
cast daily, Monday through Friday. 

Classes in all schools are invited to listen to 
the programs suitable for their grade level and 
teachers may secure, without charge, certain 
teaching aids prepared for their use. 


Teacher Shortage Continues 


John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, commenting on a report “Citizens Look 
at Education” recently released by the U. S. 
Office of Education, says: 


The report shows that it would be premature to regard 
the teacher shortage as a thing of the past. The situation 
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is somewhat easier this year. The drift of teachers to 
other fields has been slowed and there are some indications 
of an upturn in the number of young people preparing 
to be teachers. But the report points out that there are 
still about 100,000 teachers in the schools who do not 
meet professional certification requirements. The number 
of children in the five to seventeen age group will increase 
by 6,000,000 during the next six years. Unless conditions 
improve to the point where teaching attracts and holds a 
far larger number of people than it does at present, the 
teacher shortage could actually become more acute in the 
years ahead. 


Foundation Grant for Study of Materials 


The Nursery School Association of Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland announces that the 
trustees of the Nuffield Foundation have made a 
grant of 1,600 pounds a year for two years with 
the possibility of renewal fon a third year to 
the Department of Child Development, Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education, and to 
the Nursery School Association of Great Britain 
to enable them jointly to appoint a research 
worker to report on suitable and satisfying 
material for the intelligent older children in 
nursery schools, and younger children in infant 
schools. 

Mrs. S. M. Gray has been appointed to the 
research fellowship. She will study existing 
play apparatus, design new material, and test 
its educational value. 


Child Welfare in the Netherlands 


In a recent issue of The World’s Children, 
published in London, is found this interesting 
statement: 


The National Tradition in the Netherlands is that 
child welfare work is carried out, for the greater part, 
by private organisations under official supervision and 
with financial aid from the public authorities. Four 
government departments deal with this question—the 
Ministries of Home Affairs, Law, Social Affairs and 
Public Instruction. Plans to coordinate their work are 
being considered. 

At the end of the war, some 500 private organisations 
working in the field of child welfare were merged into 
one body, known as the Central Committee for Child 
Welfare, to facilitate the resumption of their activities 
as early as possible. This committee has now acquired 
a more definite form as the Netherlands Association for 
the Protection of Children, and it is directed by a Central 
Bureau with an expert staff. 

The Bureau and the affiliated institutions have been 
divided into four sections—dealing respectively with 
foster families, homes and institutions, preventive care, 
and relief work and material supply. Some 50,000 
children are assisted through these organisations and they 
fall into the following categories: orphans and semi- 
orphans, war orphans, Jewish children considered as waifs 
and strays, children left behind alone in the Dutch East 
Indies and repatriated to Holland, abandoned children, 
neglected children, problem children, juvenile delinquents, 
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children born out of wedlock, mentally deficients 
psychopaths, socially handicapped children, and the chi 
dren of parents who collaborated with the enemy. © 
These children are cared for principally in homes 
other institutions, foster families, camps and trainis 
institutions, special schools, child guidance centres, prob 
tion organisations, and through feeding work and 
struction of relief organisations. 


International Congress 


The International Congress on Mental Healt 
to be held in London, August 11-21, shoul 
be a potent force in the construction of 
“defenses of peace.” Citizens are asked to for 
preparatory commissions in local areas. | 
formation may be obtained from the Inte: 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





Available Again! FOX-BLOX 
* Original, Entire-Class Project Blocks Let — 
ildren Learn by Actually Doing. One set 
enough for class to construct Walk-In Play- 
house to hold 10 children. All-Wood—Self- — 
Locking—No Bolts. $145 F.O.B. Battle Creek. — 
Write for Complete Information 


FOX-BLOX — 33, Upton Avenue 


Battle Creek, Mich. 








Two Stein Books 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


27 Songs—Rhythms—Story Plays 
By Kay and Howard Stein 


SONGS — Circus, Steam Shovel, Giraffe, | 

Postman, Bunny, Little Jesus, Valentines, © 

other hard-to-find subjects. 

STORY PLAYS—Toy Shop (a Christmas © 

Fantasy), Easter Fun, Rabbit and Turtle Race. 

RHYTHMS — Tuneful, short, easy-to-play. © 
Postpaid $1.10 


16 Rhythms and Story Plays 
By Howard Stein 
STORY PLAYS — Animals on Parade — 
Giants and Dwarfs—Gay Brownies and the 
Pumpkin Man. 

RHYTHMS — Airplanes — Skips, Runs, © 
Quiets, and other rhythmical activities. 
Postpaid 85c 
Both Postpaid $1.80, Direct From 


HOWARD STEIN 


743 E. Lexington Blvd. Dept. B. 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
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